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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





The Georgics of Virgil, Tranflated by William Sotheby, Efq. F.R.S. 
and A.S S.5. London, Wright. 1800.* 


\ IRG'L, in his Georgics, has difplayed, in a fupreme degree, 

thofe powers in which he moft excelled; we mean tafte, judg- 
ment, and the graces of ftyle. Having made choice of a fubjec& 
which demanded every embellifhment that could be given to ratte it 
above its natural level, and to pleafe, he put forth all his ftrength 
*© angujflis addere rebus bonorem, ” and has fucceeded in giving to the 
world a poem which, in its kind, will ever ftand unrivalled. With 
what art does he blead the preceptive part with his beautiful ep:fodes ! 
How admirably conceal what is mean by the fplendour of his dic- 
tion! Viewing his pictures of inanimate nature, inttead of feeling 
Janguor and fat: ety, he roufes, i and furprizes us, by giving 
life and motion to the whole. His plants and trees fpeak to us; his 
bees, while they charm, inftruét us; and, in his hands, the dul! clod 
becomes a fource of entertainment. Were this the place, much more 
might be faid on the fubjeét; but we have faid en ugh to convince 
our readers that the tranflation of fuch a poem mutt be a truly ardu- 
ous tafk. ‘lo give dignity in our own language toa fubject where 
terms muft be employed which are confidered as mean, is a work of 
no fmall difficulty. ‘This difficulty has not deterred Mr. Sotheby— 





* Accidents infepara! Je from the nature of our publication have pre- 
vented us from fooner noticing this work. 
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| i 2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. ‘ 
| | _ he has boldly ventured to exert his powers on the bow of Ulyffes: 
. with what fuccefs the public will beft judge, by a comparifon of his 
ng Jabours with thofe of two of his moft refpectable predeceffors, 


We have made choice of part of Virgil’s defcription of the pefti- 
lence among the animal creation; in which he wreftles with his pre- 
curfor Lucretius, * and gives dignity and intereft to a fubject which, 
naturally, poflefled neither. 
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& « A dire example of this truth appears, 
: When, after fuch a length of rolling years, 
% We {ce the naked Alps, and thin remi ins 


Of f{catter’d cotts, and yet unpeopled plains, 
Once fil’d with grazing flocks, the thepherd’s s happy reigns, 


‘ Here from the vicious air, and f1 ickly {kies, 
A WF cos did on the dumb creation rife ; 
During th’ autumnal heats th’ infection grew, 
Tame cattle, and the bealis of nature flew, 
Pois’ning the fianding lakes, and pools impure ; 
Nor was the foodful grafs in fields fecure. 
Strange death! for when the thirtiy fire had drunk 
Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were fhrunk, 
When the contracted limbs were cramp’d, even then 
| A watrith humour fwell’d, and ooz’'d again ; 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, j 
Ordain’d by nature for a better ule. : 
The viétim ox that was for altars prefs’d, 
Trimm’d with white ribbands, and with garlands drefs’d, es 
Sunk of himfelf without the God’s command ; " 
Preventing the flow facrificer’s hand ; : 
Or, by the holy butcher, if he fell, 
Th’ infpected intrails could no fates foretel. 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arife, 
But clouds of fmould’rin iy fmoke forbad the facrifice. 
Surely the knife was reddentl by | His gore, 
Or the black poifon ftamn’d the fandy floor. 
"The thriven calves in meads thet ir food forfake, 
And render their {weet fouls be! ah the ple nteous rack, 
The fawning dog runs mad, the wheating {wine 
With coughs i 1s choak ’d, and labours trom the chine. 
The victor horfe, forgetful ot his tood, 
‘The palm renounces, and abhors the flood 
He paws the groun d, and on his hanging ears ) 
A doubtful fweat in clammy drops appears, 
' Parch’d is his hide, and rugged are his} hairs ; | 
Such are the {ymptoms of the young difeafe, 
But, in time’s proce!s, when his pains increate, 
He rolls his mournful eyes, he de ‘ply groans 
With patient fobbing, and with manly moans. 
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* In his celebrated defcription of the plague at Athens. 
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Sotheby’s Tranflation of Virgil’s Georgics. 


He heaves for breath, which from his lungs fupp!y’d 
And, fetch’d from far, diftends his lab’ring fide. 
To his rough palate his dry tongue fucceeds, 
And rop gore he from his no! irils bleeds. 

A drench of wine has with fuccefs been us’d, 
And thro’ a horn the gen’rous juice infus’ d, 
Which, timely taken, op d his cloling jaws, 
But, if too late, the patient’s death did caufe. 
For the too vig’rous dofe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fary to the ftrength it brought. 
Recruited into rage, he grinds hits teeth 

Tn his own fle‘h, and feeds approaching déath, 
Ye Gods! to better fate good men dilpole, 

And turn that impious error on our foes, 


The ftcer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 
Falls down, and dies, and dying {pews a flood 
Of foamy madnels, mix’d with clotted blood. 
The clown, who, curling providence, repines, 
His mourntul fellow from the team disjoins : 
With many a groan forfakes his fruitlets care, 
And in the unfinith’ d furrow leaves the thare, 
The pining fteer no thades of lofty woods 
Nor flow’ry meads can eafe, nor crytial floods 
Roll’d from the rock ; his flabby flanks decreafe, 
His eyes are fettled in a {tupid peace, 

His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown, 
And his unweildy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well- defers Ing toil 

Yo turn the glebe, or fmooth the rugged foil? 
And yet he never fupp'd in folemn fiate, 
Nor undigetied featis did urge his fate, 
Nor day to night lusurioufly did join, 
Nor furfeited on rich C ampanian wine. 
Simple his beverage, homely was his food, 
The wholefome herbage, and the running flood ; 
No dreadtul dreams awak’d him with affright 2 
His pains by day fecur’d his reft at might.” 

Dryden's Georgics, book iii. 


‘ This truth to know, th’ aérial Alps behold, 
And meads thro’ which Timavus’ fireams are roll’d, 
And Noric cliffs with ruin’d caltles crown’d, 

Lo! watte and wild the plains appear around ; 

Ev’n now deferted tiands the thepherd’s ftate, 
And far and wide the lawns are defolate. 

Here fprung of old, by fickly g sales begot, 

A plague, with all the fives of autumn fraught . 
Which flew the beatis that range the field or wood, 
Defil’d the freitinels of the erytial flood. 

And {corch’d with baleful breath the gra{ly food, 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


Strange kind of death! for when the parching pain 
Had ihrunk the limbs, and throbb’d in ev’ry vein, 
A pois’nous humour flow’d from all the frame, 

’Till every bone a putrid mals became. 

Belore the thrine, in {nowy fillets dre(s’d, 

And holy bands, the con/ecrated beaifi 

Fell, and prevented oft the lingering prieft ; 

Or, if he funk beneath the fatal {troke, 

Lo! on the flirine his entrails fail to fmoke. 


‘ No more, mifled by many a doubtful fign, 

T “ prophet can the dark event define; 
While fearce the knife with the faint tinQure reeks, 
Nor the thin gore ps fandy furface fireaks, 
O’er flow’ry me ends, -at the piepteous ftall, 
In lifelels he ‘aps the calva s and heifers fall. 
The gentle dogs run mad, the fick’ning {wine 
Pant with thick cou: ghs, with (welling quinfies pine. 
The victor horte, Sos getful of his food, 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood: 
By fits he fiamps the ground with eager feet, 
While from his body burfits a doubtful fweat, 
That ftood in icy drops, as death appear'd: 
His parch’d hide to the touch is rough and hard. 
Thele fgns at firft his future fate prefage ; 
But as the {preading pet improv’d its rage, 
With fanguine beams fierce glow’d his ardent eyes, 
And heav’'d his (truggling breath with groans and fighs 
Ot blood black torrents from his nofirils fprung. 
To the {woln palate clove hts furry tongue. 
Some have at firft with fhort fuccets apply’d, 
Pour’d thro’ a horn, Lenzus’ purple tide ; 
But foon freth fuel to the growing flame 
It gave, ‘ind death the medicine became: 
W hile, with bare te eth, their limbs all bath’d in gore, 
Ev’n in the bitterett dying pangs, they tore. 
O crown, ye Gods: a pious people’s prayer, 

And let the bad alone fo dire an error flare. 


Lo! while he toils the galling load beneath, 
Foaming black blood, the bullock finks in death: 
The penfive hind the brother-{ieer relieves, 

Who faithful for his loit companion grieves, 

And the fix’d fhare amid the furrow leaves. 

Nor grafiy mead, nor thade of lofty grove, 

The mournful mate’s afflied mind can move: 

Nor yet from rocks delicious fireams that roll 

As amber clear, can {footh his lorrowing foul: 

His flanks flow loofe, his eyes grow dim and dead, 
And low to earth he bears his heavy head. 

Ah! what avails apr cealelels ufeful toil ? 

W hat boots it to h; » tur id the Itu ibborn {oil ? 

y et, ne’er choice Matt HC »s debau :ch’d their tafie, 
Ne’er did they riot in th a h repa 
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; Sotheby’s Tran/flation of Virgil’s Georgics. 


Their food is leafy browze, and nature” s grals, 
Their draught freih rils that thro’ the me cadows pals, 
Or torrents ruthing from the rocky fice 

Nor care dilturbs their falutary tleep 


‘“ Caft o’er Timavus’ meads thy mournful fight, 
O’er Alps, and forts that crown the Noric height, 
How wide the wafie! where flocks and thepherds {pread, 
The cot unpeop'ed, and the lawn unfed. 

There baletul Peiiilence o’er wether catt 

Her tpotted wings, and fir'd th’ autumnal blati, 

Smote all that graz’d the field or ran v’d the wood, 

Scorch’d every plain, and poifon’d every flood. 

Dire was the death; for when th’ internal flame 

Had fhrunk the veins, and parch’d the fhrivell’d frame, 

Infected moitiure tlow’d, and day by day 

Sap’d the foft bones, that pieee- meal ooz’d aw ay. 

Olt, while the fnowy fillet wreath’d his head, 

The votive bull, before the altar led, 

Fre yet the knife defcending {mote his brow 

*Mid linge ring l'lamens dropt without a blow. 

Or if the victim funk beneath the wound, 

No altars blaz’d with hallow'd entrails crown’d. 

Vainly to fullen Gods the pric! ft complains, 

And (peechlefs Augurs weep ’mid filent fanes 

The blood tearce reddens, while the wound yet reeks 

And putrid gore the fand’s light furface ftreaks. 
Calves ’mid tich fiel Is and flow’ ry pattures fall, 

Loath the full crib, and perith } in the ftalls 

Convultions fhake the fwine’s obiiructed breath, 

And the fond dog, infuriate, foams in death. 

Forgetful of his fame, the victor fieed 

Leaves the traidiucent rll and tlow’ry mead: 

Loofe flap his ears, his hoof oit beats the ground, 

His wafted limbs in fitful {weats are drown’d; 

Sweats that, as dying pangs the victim feize, 

Chiil every pore, and life’s flow current freeze. 

On his dry {kin the hairs in brifiles ftand, 

te: to the touc h, and roughen on the hand, 

Such the firf figns: bit as the nelt drew near, 

More horrid fymptoms mark’d his dire career ; 

The eye-bali glares, deep breath with hollow tone 

Heaves the long flanks, 'ldhl burits with frequent groan. 

‘The tongue furr’do’er th’ obtiructed palate fills, 

And from the motirils fable blood diftils. 

Wine, pour’d thro’ horns, that feem’d to footh the pelt, 

But lull’d awhile to tranfitory reit. 

Soon, rous’d to vengeance, with recruited ire, 

The moniter rag’d, and wing’d th’ internal fire, 

While with bare teeth the courfer madly tore 

His limbs in death, and bath’d his jaws in gore, 

At once the ballock falls beneath the yoke, 

Blvod and mist foam beneath his noftrils fmoke: 
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He groans his laft:—the melancholy {wain 
Leaves the fix’d plough amid th’ unfurrow’d plain, 
And frees the lonely tteer, whofe mournful e ye 
Beholds with fond regret a brother die. 
Him, nor repofe can footh in forett thades, 
Nor dewy paiture ‘mid luxuriant glades, 
Nor (treams that, roll’d o’er rocks, thro’ grafly plains 
More pure than ambe: wind their crytial trains. 
His glaz’d eye droops, each flaccid flank extends, 
And prone to earth his ponderous neck deicends. 
Ah! what aveils his unremitting toil 
And patient itrength that tam’d th’ unwilling toil? 
Yet his pure lip from feafts of blood relrain’d, 
Yet no crufl’d grape his draught. with poiion {tain’a; 
The leaf, the herb, the grals hie fimple food, 
His drink the lucid fount and living tlood: 
No care corroded, nor dilturbing woes 
Broke the deep fiillnefs of his calm repote.” 

We have little hefitation in pronouncing this fpecimen of Mr. 
Sotheby’s tranflation fuperior to either of the other two; and we at 
the fame time are of opinion, though in fome paflages he may ) yield 
the palm to Dryden and Wharton, that he has, upon the whole, 
produced a more chafte and correct tranflation, fomething which 
approaches nearer to the perfeGlion of the great original. Ww hy Mr. 
S., in the extract we have given, fhould have left untranilated 

‘* Dimeliora pus, erroremque hotfiibus illum,’ 

re cannot fay, unlefs, perhaps, he thought it an aukward paren- 
thefis, In other places we have obferved {ome omiffions of the fame 
kind: in the firft book, Virgil’s ** mudus ara, fere nudus” is not 
tranflated, though °t is to be prefumed that be confidered it as an 
eflential precept. A like omiflion occurs in the third book: there, 
in the original, we have a defcription of the” characteriftics of a per- 
fect horfe; in which the colours to be chofen, and thofe which are 
to be rejected, are 
Honefii 

Spadices, glaucique ; color deterrimus albis, 

Et gilvo:” 
in the tranflation nothing of this appears. And not to dwell longer 
on this dijagreeable part of our duty, the name of Mzcenas is tot: ally 
omitted at the opening of the firft book, fo that areader, who knows 
the Georgics by the tranflation only, will be furprized to hear that, 
in the original, they are addrefled to him by name. 

The original accompanics the tranflation on the oppofite page, 


and the wark is indi printed. 
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Belfham’ 5 entice of the Reign of George 111. 
(Continued from Vol. X11. P. 151.) 
HE fifth volume, with increafed ardour, inculcates the doétrines 
and fentiments which the four former volumes endeavoured to 
difleminate and promote. We find the fame hoftility to the contti- 


tyted authorities, both of church and ftate; the fame indifcriminate 
enmity 
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Belfham’s Memoirs of the Reign of George Il. v | 


enmity to his Majefty’s minifters, whofoever they were, and to the 
meafures of government, whatfoever their tendency or their effects. 
As in the former part we perceive a man not objecting merely to 
this council or to that minifter, but to every council of the legiflature, 
every act of the executive government and every fervant of his Ma- 
jelty, fo in the prefent, one fhort and fimple propofition may exprefs 
all which the author attempts to demontftrate. 

The following is its true enunciation: /Vhatever the King of Great 
Britain has done in his executive capacity ; or he, the Loras, and Commons, 
in their legiflative have done, is ipfa faét a foo.ifo and wicked, 

So very compreheufive a theorem which by multiplied repetition of 
affertion he has demonftrated to his own fatisfaction, affords oppor- 
tunities for praéfical corollaries which he either educes or hints. If 
indeed government and legiflature be fo extremely bad as he repre- 
fents, the inference is very obvious, 

In obferving that there is an identity of obje@ and principle be- 
tween his preient and his former volumes, we muft notice a conft- 
niente difference in the operation. The volume which clofed 1792, 

a period when the friends of this conftitution were alarmed for its 
fatety, and its enemies fanguinely expected its downfal, Mr. Belfham 
wrote in all the elation of confident hope. The profpects of level- 
Jing republicanifm afterwards vanifhed; Mr. Belfham now writes 
under the gale of difappointment. Under this impreflion the prefent 
book uniformly defcends to perfonal obloquy and invective; which 
though they frequently occurred did not entirely over{pread the pre- 
ceding memoirs. 

The poor man is evidently in a great paflion with kings, minifters 
and parliaments ; and in that peflion writes his hiftory. for the in- 
{truction of mankind. But a fhort analyfis of this notabie perform- 
ance will evince its merits much better than any thing we can 0m) 

The volume includes four years from the beginning of 17933 
each of thefe years is allotted a book, carrying “the narrative to iis 
clofe of 1796, and the rupture of Lord Malmfbury’ s firlt negotia- 
tion. One occurrence he fteps forward half a year to notice ; this 
was the death of Edmund Burke, whom he ftyles the grand incen- 
diary of Europe; and whofe diffoluticn, copying from Mackormick, 
he imputes to the irritabi lity of his temper. 

Pretixed to each book is a long table of contents, ‘as a bill of fare, 
pointing out the Guany as well as the articles of the entertainment ; 
and, to continue the analogy, indicating the caterer’s great fondnefs 
for French cookery, as we afterwards find manifefted in the feveral 
difhes as well as the who'e fare. 

The work commences with the Parliamentary debates on the cor- 
refpondence between Montieur Chauvelin and Lord Grenville, whom, 
conformably to the French phrafeology, he defignates Minifter for 
foreign affairs. Mr. Belfham firft introduces us to Mr. Pitt repre- 
fenting the fate of the King of France in terms of the moft high 
flown rhetorical exaggeration, The Parliamentary fpeeches and re- 
folutions, with alfo ithe propofitions of My. Fox and his fupporters 
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moftly quoted at full length, as they are found in the new Annual 
Regifter, compofe this part of the narrative. Here we have to ob- 
ferve, that our author, in what he calls his Parliam ntary hiftory. 
neither prefents to the reaier the general views of the contending 
parties, and of their moft efficient members, nor the relation of {pe- 
cific meafures of either to thefe general views. An account of a 
parliamentary fefon, or of a military of naval cam)aign, by a fkil- 
ful writer, may be woven into one whole, and mutt be fo, to con- 
ftitute hiftory. Mr. Belfham, however, may fay that he ouly pro- 
fefles to write memoirs, It may be fo; but from memoirs we ex- 
pect at leaft information, if not finifhed compotition; and what in- 
formation is contained in a huddle of extracts from the New Annual 
Regifter’s abridgment of Debret’s Parliamentary Debates, we profefs 
ourtelyes unable to difcover. So muck for the political commence- 
ment. We are next carried to military operations, but receive from 
the author no view of the objects of the campaign either on the one 
fide or the other. An hiftorian, in defcribing a campaign, ought to 
fhew what was propofed to be done. Why was it pi ‘opofed to be 
done? How was it done or not done? What was the refult to the 
one fide or the other, as to the purpofes of the war? The reader 
ought to have placed before him objects, caufes, difpdiitions, opera- 
tions and events, to enable him, as much as potlible e, to perceive the 
feries and connection, otherwife the narrative carries, if any, una- 
vailing information and no inftruction. Attending military opera- 
tions unt | the evacuation of the Netherlands by the French armies, 
he prefents a tranfient elimpfe of the ftate of France; from whence 
he makes rather an abrupt digreflion, in order to reprobate a memo- 
rial prefented from his Britannic M: ajefty by Lord Auckland to the 
States General, exhorting them to prohibit the murderers of the king 
from finding an afylum from defefved punifhment. This /anguinary 
memorial (as our author phrafes it) he deduces from the fpirit of po- 
pery at thrs time imflaming the court of London, inftigated by Dr. 
Horfeley (p. 41,) and in recompence for whole good fervices in dii- 
feminating that {pirit, he (itéordih 9 to our autl 101) was promoted to 
the bithopric ot Rochefter. From the gloomy fcene of Britain he 
repafles to the bright and favoured land of France: gives a {till more 
fhort and defultory account of the fuccefles of the allies in 1793, to 
the capture of Quefnoy in September. Hence we are hurried back 
to England, and find ourlelves in the preceding feffion of parliament. 
As a proof of the to!ly and iniquity of the Britifh minifters, is men- 
tioned their refufal to open a negotiation proffered them through the 
hands of Mr. John Saller, notary pubic! Mentioning the bankrupt- 
cies of 1793, he imputes them to the war, although fo clearly de- 
monftrated to have arifen from a totally different caufe—the diminu- 
tion of the utual paper accommodation. Mr. Grey’s motion on par- 
liamentary reform affords an opportunity for quoting the Sheffield 
petition; and for abufing Mr. Pie as a perfidious minifter; BECAUSE, 
having propofed a precife definite plan of rctorm, in one kind of 
circumftances, he had not in a kind of circumiiances totally ditferent 
azreed 
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agreed to an undefined project of reform. Paffing over to Irelan , 
he mentions the‘fociety of United Irifhmen, then begun; and ftyles 
them an affociation of the friends of l:berty. He next proceeds to 
the Scotch ¢ nvention, which he admits to have met for obtaining 
uniyerfal fuffrage and annual parliameats, The punifhment inflicted 
on thefe ringleaders of fedition he fylies extremely tyrannical. This 
fubject produces a frefh occafion for venting his gall againit a mini- 
fter who was certainly a very effectual opponent of the parliamentary 
reform which thefe men fought. ** The amiable qualities (he fays) 
of the individuals who were condemned, excited a general fympathy 
for their fufferings, and infpired into the breafts of thoufands a perfect 
deteftation of the man and the minifier who had railed himielf to 
power by his pretented zeal for the caufe of parliamentary reform, 
and had now become.the moft implacable profecutor of thofe who 
ftill retained the principles which he had abandoned; preferring po- 
verty, exile, and death, to the pofleflion of riches and bonours, pur- 
chaiable only at the price «f an infamous and profligate apoftacy.”’ 

In this quotation Mr. Belfham advances a direct tallhood. Mr, 
Pitt never was the abettor of the reform propofed by thefe innova- 
tors, and therefore could not be an apoftate from tuch deétrines. 
But, befides, is this icurrility the ftyle cf dignified and fober hiftory? 
Is it not rather the language of a demagogue {feeking the praifes of a 
democratical club, than of an hiftorian undertaking to narrate truth 
for the inftruction of mankind ; or more properly of a furious agitator 
enraged againft the government. whole vigorous policy crufhed the 
efforts of juch agitators. But abufe of the minifter would be infuffi- 
cient without invectives again{t the con{tituted authorities. Speak- 
ing of Scotland, he favs, as ** the forms of procedure in the criminal 
courts of that kinedom are extremely arbitrary, and the evidence admitted 
in them to the lajt degree vague and figit, the punithment annexed 
ought at leaft to be mild and moderate; but admitting the charges 
again{t the prefent del:nquents to be fully proven, the fentence pafled 
upon them was fo dif{proportionate to their guilt, that the whole 
tranfaction was calculated to excite, and in fact it did excite general 
indignation and horror, not in Britain only, but throughout Europe.” 

Mr. Belfham’s aflertions conce:ning the judicial courts of Scotland 
are totally unfounacd. We defy him to produce any evidence jufti- 
fying this ftatement. Refpecting the indignation and horror ex- 
cited throughout Europe, we find no dccument or inftance except 
the authority of a German new/paper. 

From the judicial. proceedings of Scotland we return to the poli- 
tical proceedings of France, and the military opersuions of the au- 
tumnal campaign. The terrible fyftem of Kobetprerre had now, by 
the {ubjugation of the Girondifts, removed all internal rivalry, and 
allowed the rulers todomineer at pleafure. He nce had arifen the ex- 
traordinary fcheme of arming the people en maffe; or, in other words, 
of compelling every man to leave his home, aud become the foldier 
of the revolutionary decemvirate. Qn this delign our hiftorian be- 
{tows 
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ftows very high praife. ‘In a feffion (he fays) of the French Con- 
vention, held Augutt 16th, the energetic and fertile genius of Bar- 
sere conceived the fublime project of exciting the whole people of 
France to rife en majfe.” 

The effects of this plan in reftoring the affairs of the revolutionitts ; 
in compelling the Duke of York to raife the fiege of Dunkirk ; in 
overpowering the friends of monarchy and religion in La V endee ; 
in promoting the advances of terrorifts and jacobins on every fide, 
are detailed with evident pleafure, and at a length probably intended 
to atone for the fhortnefs of the narrative which comprehended the 
capture of Valenciennes and the difappointment of jacobin arms. 
His endeavours to hold up to ridicule and contempt the loyalifts, we 
cannot reprefent fo characteriftically of the author as in his own 
words. 

* Notwithftanding the very ferious afpect which the rebellion in La 
Vendee had for a time worn, the efforts of the convention were eminently 
fuccefsful alfo in that quarter. The charaéter of the infurgents, who were 
the devoted adherents of church and king, was made up of ignorance, fu- 
pertiition and barbarity. it was faid that they mingled the (acramental 
wine with the blood of their adverfaries, and adminiftered it to the peo- 
ple. On one of their captured fiandards, prefented to the Convention, 
was embroide:ed on one fide the figure of a bilhop in his pontificals, and 
on the reverle the Virgin Mary with an infant Jetus.” 


The following part of this book is principally devoted to the pro- 
ceedings againft the Girondifts, the murder of the Queen, and the 
renunciation of religion revealed and natural. Here we muft do Bel- 
fham the juttice to admit that he teftifies indignation and horror 
again{t fo fell enormities. But while reprabating the barbarities of 
the revolutionary tribunal, he creates opportundties for afperfing and 
degrading the character of its royal object, and pours out the moft 
unqualified abufe again{t the late Queen of France. 

Speaking of the naval conquefts of England during this campaign, 
in oider to diminifh the acquifitions, he fays ; ** maritime conqueits 
feem regarded by the Englifh nation almoft as a matter of courfe. 
This expectation was not difappointed in the prefent war, conducted 
even by thofe weak and incapable minifters who fo unneceflarily and 
unjuitifiably plunged the country into it.” In fhort, the general 
complexion of the firft book is abufe of the politics of the Briwth xo- 
vernment. 

The fecond book commences with the feflion of parliament 1794. 
The parliamentary hiftory, like that of the former year, coniti{ts 
chiefly of extrac's from the various fpeeches often repeated in pe- 
riodical publications. With thefe extraéts are interlarded panegy- 
rics On the opponents of government. A confiderable portion of the 
work is devoted to the repetition of the various arguments fo often 
hackneyed by the parliamentary friends of the French revolution. 
In fumming up his account of a debate concerning the introduction 
of the Heflians, without confent of parliament, our author obferves ; 
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6f upon pes" whole, and on a general review of the debates in par- 
liament refpecting this great’ conttitutional queftion, Mr. Pitt ap- 
ears to w .ve been the on ly man who took a decided part againft the 
interefts of his country. 
When his Majetty announced the avowed intentions of the enemy 
to invade this couniry, our author expreiics himfelf with great tri- 
umph. He fays, 


« So for on were the lofty and boatitul predictions of minifters falfified, 
and their pride humbled, by a change of fortune of which the ‘y would not 
previoully rmeoters the poiibility, A great augmentation of “the militia, 
and au addition of vo! lunteer fe ‘ncible corps, were accordingly voted, and 
the dangerous aid doubiful expedient rejorted to of foliciting voluntary fub- 
feriptions by a formal letter written by the fecret: ry of {tate to the lords 
lieutenants of the feveral counties of the kingdom.” 


During the whole narrative of the parliamentary proceedings of 
1794, Containing upwards of fifty pages, we have not met with a 
lingle pailag ye really illuftrating the views and arguments of the dif- 
ferent parties and {peakers, nor any hiitorical information not trite 
to every one who read the common newfpapers. Far as we are from 
approving the New Annual Regifter in point of principle and ten- 
dency, yet as to execution it bears the marks of hiftorical fkill and 
arrangement. From it a reader might learn what parliament was 
doing ; he might perceive a beginning, a middle, and an end; 1 
fhort, if not authenticity or impartiality, at leait unity of delee. 
But here, though there be, as we before obferved, one fimple object, 
yet there 1s no uniform fyftem of means. The effect which he with- 
es to produce is obvious; but it is no lefs evident that he wants {kill 
and ability to give colour aud confiftency to his propofed mifrepre- 
fentations. We thould think practice before this time might have 
made him more dexterous in miftatement. An able hiftorian, whe- 
ther he means to diffule a good or bad fpirit, mult know and practile 
diftillation. Ifhe intend a noxious beverage, he is not to content 
himielf with merely huddling together the retule of damaged grains. 
It was not fo that Rouffeau and Voltaire laboured to overthrow re- 
Jigion and monarchy. ‘To detcend nearer Mr. Belfham’s level, even 
‘Thomas Paine, inflead of hiling his book with quotations, amalga- 
mates his materials into one mafs. If he too colleét teraps from 
other men’s tables he ftews them into one ollapodrida, which, feafon- 
ing to the palates of fuch guefts as his, he eafily infules the madden- 
ing potion. But Belfham fets before his guefts the mere offals, 

"The account of this feffion of Parliament, fuch as it is, being 
finifhed ; after {ome parenthetical abufe of Lord Spencer, Lord Fitz- 
william, the Duke of Portland, and Mr. Windham, borrowed from 
the daily repetitions of the Morning Poft and Morning Chronicle, he 
proceeds to the campaign of 1794. Every man who paid the flighteft 
attention to the late momentous war, muft fee that its eftorts and 
events divide themfelyes into two great branches. ‘Ihe operations 
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of the allies, in which Britain bore a part; and the operations in 
which Britain aéted alone. ‘The former, not depending chiefly upon 
this country, were, on the whole, unfortunate and humiliating to 
thofe principally concerned, The latter depending folely on Britifh 
genius, courage, energv, and fkill, were fortunate and glorious. 
Thefe two lines of beiligerent exertion, though in themfelves fo 
clearly diitinét, our aut hor either weakly or wilfully confounds. At 
the fame time he beftows his chief portion of detail on the difalters of 
the confederates; and is very fhort and general in his account of Bri- 
tifh viétories, We have alfo to remark in his hiftorical {cenery a 
very frequent mixture of other parts which ought to have been kept 
feparate, And as this confufion does not always promote the great 
objects of his performance, we do not always impute it to intention, 
but fometimes to the want of hiftorical ability and {kill : the victories 
of Pichegru and Jourdain in the fatal 1794 are repeated, not without 
accuracy of detail. Delirous, bawives, as he is of doing honour to 
the republican generals and armies, he difplays no knowledge of their 
military conduct. If there be any new fyftem of tactics, any new 
{fcheme of military progre(s, an hiftorian competent to defcribe war 
will difcover it, explain its principle, action, and confequences, 

Pichegru changed the fy {tem of advancing warfare ; and propoted to 
bring his whole force as raj pidly as poflidle again{t the enemy in the 
field, regardlefs of fortrefles’ which ‘in’ his progrefs he might leave 
behind. The French this year deviled and employed new modes of 
pofting with troops and artillery. ‘Thefe changes in the fyftem and 
expedition of war this writer pafles unnoticed, In defcribing a bat- 
tle, a competent hiftorian wi] thew the relative ground, force, and 
difpofition of the contending armies, the modes “of attack aie de- 
fence, the continuation or change of pofition and manoeuvre; in 
fhort, the point on which fuccets turns. Mr. Belfham 4 i his 
heroes in the lump, without {hewing any comprehention of their dif- 
tinétive and appropriate talents and exertions. An able hiftorian, 
though he detefted the caufe tor which the French fought, would 
place the military merits of their generals in a much more ftriking 
and faveurable Jizht than this their political partizan. To a man 
competent to write the hiftory of war, the march of Lord Moira af- 
fords a fubjeét to animate energy and exercife {kill. A few lines dif- 
mifs this able and celebrated movement. ‘The laft effort of the Bri- 
tih arms in defending Ho land; though unfortunate, were, as all 
Britith efforts have been, fignally hono urable. Of thefe the account 
is almoft equally curfory. “A very fhort and vague fumm: ary 1s given 
of the glorious victory by Lord Howe; in which, not exprefsly {tat 
ing but indireétly admitt ing the defeat of his country’s enemies, he 
conioles them and himfeif by ciminifhing the glory and importance 
of the victory (fee p. 182). Our atchievements in the W eft Indies 
he barely mentions. Detailing the proceedings of Robefpierre and 
the completion of de{potifm, he brings the internal affairs of France 


to the depofition and death of the tyrant, 
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Shifting the fcene to Britain, he introduces, as a detached epifode, 
the departure of Dr. Prieftley for America. He, our author tells us, 
had been driven from his philofophical retirersent into the centre of 
the kingdom by the mad outrages of a barbarous people, excited and 
encouraged by perfons, however exalted above them in rank, fearcely lefs 
barbarous than they. We cordially agree in Mr, belfham’s reprobation 
of any or all perfons who inftigate ‘the populace to diforder and tu- 
mult. Who were the perfons of rank that encouraged the riots at 
Birmingham? “ But, (our author proceeds) under the adminiftra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, bigotry and malignity advanced with an accelerated 
progrefs, and every fpecies of improvement, moral, intellectual, or 
political, feemed gradually to become the object firft of cold indif- 
ference to this infidicus /late/man, then of dillike, and at length of fear, 
of hatred, and of horror.” 

We immediately after find fome clue to this fcurrilous, ribalrous 
abufe, Mr, Belfham quotes the authority of Dr. Bedoes, the ravings 
of whofe diftempered imagination, and the {putterings of whofe rage, 
this profound critic miftakes for genius and fenfibility (p. 195. ie 
The epifode concludes with a long quotation, proving, from the 
works of Bolingbroke, that the fame fun, moon, and fase are to be 
beheld in America as in England. 

We now return with our author to his narrative, which proceeds 
to the trials for high treafon, which are introduced in the following 
terms: ** The perfons who in the month of May had been commit- 
ted to prifon, on the charge of a democratic con{piracy to overturn 
the government, were kept in clofe confinement the whole of the 
fummer. It alfo happened that two men, Watt and Downie, on 
grounds totally different, were brought to trial “7 Scotland for high 
treafon at this juncture; and this inctdent might be regarded as the pro- 
locue to the fearful and bloody traged cohich it was in contem iplation of 
the adminiftraticn to perform in Encland; and their conviction might 
be fuppofed to have a powerful effect on the mind of the Englifh 
juries.” ‘The itory told by Upton of a contpiracy to aflaffinate the 
ki ing, is fo introduced by our author as to appear another branch of 
minifterial preparations. for an iniquitous profecution of Hardy, 
Tooke, Thelwal and their affociates. Were we indeed to rective 
the impreffion which Mr. Belfham means to convey, there never was 
a fy{tem of more bioody and murderous tyranny in the annals of 
defpotifm than that which the exccutive government of britain at- 
empted and the Jegiflature feconded: Bure it the fhaft be poifoned 
it is not noxious, borne down by its intrinfic heavinefs it flies mot to 
the mark. Habet Jub arundine plumbum. bb ¢ detail of thefe trials 


is a mere repetition of trite facts and common. place obfervation, An 
able hiftorian would on fo important a fu ét have pref A to his 
readers a view of the treafon I-ws as enacted by parliament in the 


reign of Edward Il]. and as eg "Te food by judges and lawyers, 
in order to fhew how far it applic -d to the facts ‘charged ; Mr. Bel- 
{ham merely touches on this fubje ét; his chicf attention is beftowed 
on 
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on the evidence of perfons whom he infinuates to have been fuborned 
by government. The following reflection on the a quittal i§ pe! 

feétly in unifon with the general {train of his imputations sgainit 
government. —“ Had the miniftry fucceeded in this infamous profi 

cution, which no Attorncy General, however refpectable his privat 

character, or whatever plea he might fet up of profeflional duty, 
could engage in without imecurring ‘devabd Poa te they once 
dipped their hands in blood, they would moft furely have gone on in the 
fame fanguinary courfe till the whole land had become an aceldema— 
a fcene of carnage and defolation.” Is this furtous in NON H1S- 
rory! So much of this portion of the narrative as is not devoted 
to obloquy, confifts of quotations from Mr, Erfkine’s {peeches, in- 
cluding Mr. Erfkine’s quotations from Dr. Johnfen. ‘The embefly 
to China, and the difmemberment of Poland, occupy molt of the 
remainder of the fecond book. The fubjedtion of Poland he imputes 
to the want of that energy in the people which would have attacked 
their king and eft: tblithed monare shy. On this ground he feverely 
cenfures a part of Kotciufko’s pro clamation that inculcates refpect to 
the king. The Poles, Mr. Belfham deems defervedly fubdued, be- 


caule they did not imitate the French. 


‘ In this emergency (fays our author) no chance of ultimate fuccefs could 
pofibl remain, but in the adoption of the dating and decitive meafure of 
fummoning a National Convention, and of eftablifhing a new conj{titution 
founded u/on the broadest basis of democracy—a contiitution in the prefervation 
of which every indiy idual would have felt himfelf deeply and permanently 
interetted—a constitution which, as in France, would have excited ti genuine firit 
of republican enthusiasm, which would have converted Poland, like France, 
into an armed nation, and have infufed into the breafts of all the heroic, 
the determined refolution to Conquer or to die. But toa grand and glori- 
ous effort like this the genius and talents of Kofciutko did not appear equal: 
on the contrary, a proc lam; ition was publith d, ftating, ‘ Phat as the Polith 
infurrection took place upon piimciples etlentially different trom thote pre- 
vailing in Francs, it hhould be diflerently conducted; and that the king,’ 
[whote timidity and duplicity (Mr. Bel ham parenthetically obferves) had 


rendered him julily defpicabie in the eyes of all, }* thould be treated with 
the deference and regard due to his rank. It is difficult to conceive whofe 


favour Koiciuiko could hope to conciliate by this same and disgusting decla- 


ration. Had America, France, an id it may be added England, /esitated in 


fimilar circumfiances éo fro ed io the a position of thet) CINVE SOVENELENS, the 
revolutions eliected in theie feveral countries would have borne Le ever 
the appellation of treafon and rebellion, The ortginal pri: if les of the French 
revolution were no other than the ceumine and immutable vin ifele 3 of Fiber ty; and 
although thele principles were doubtlefs more liable to ne « under a de- 


mocratic than a inixed torm of government, it was by the eliablithment of 
@ pure democracy only, that, in Poland, the mats of the people, ftupified 
by oppreflion, could be awakened to ajuit fen‘e of their inherent rights, or 
inipired with tse invincible retolytion eflential to the defence of them. 
From the publication of the proclamation in quettion, perfons of difcern- 
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The third book of this volume purfues the parliamentary hiftory of 
1795 on the fame general plan of vilifying both government and par- 
liament, and the fame means, quotations from oppofition fpeeches, 
as they are to be found in Debrett’ s Debates and the Annual Regifter 
for the year; but without any information or view that had not been 
hacknied through periodical works. To prop up arguments worn 
out and weak, he now and then introduces a joke, which, for aught 
we know, may pais for wit with his readers. 

Mentioning the marriage of the Prince of Wales, he involves in 
his account an ailertion containing a grofs libel on the Prince.“ It 
was (he fays) well underftood that the Prince acceded to this alliance 
with much reluctance : his attachment to the accomplifhed Mrs, 
Fitzherbert, with whom the marriage ceremony, though invalid by law, 
had undoubtedly paffed, having fuffered no diminution. His Roval 
Highnefs having, when this fubjea was before agitated, impowered 
Mr. Fex to contradiét this report in parliament.” We defire to know 
upon what authority’Mr. Belfham charges the heir apparent of the 
crown with advancing a direct falfehood. Where are the documents 
by which he can make good an afleveration fo injurious to its exalred 
fubject. It is not a mere effulion of that rancorous gall which this 
outrageous democrat uniformly pours out againft princes. In the 
Twelfth Ni, ght Sir Andrew Aguecheek not being able to combat an 
adverfary, is by his friend advifed to vent his rage in {wearing at him. 
Much pleafed with an advice which he could fo eafily follow, * Nay, 
({ays the knight) let me alone for fwearing.” Mr. Be them f nding 
neither his facts nor his ar: guments, with all the aux! iliary quotat! ons, 
contain any real force to overpower the champions of the Britifh con- 
ftitution, endeavours to make up the deficiency by fcolding ; and, (as 
Sir Andrew phrafes it) cailing names: Pitt is a profligate apoflate, a 
blocd-thirfty tyrant ; Burke is an eloquent madman, a demoniac, a grand 
incendiary of Europe. 

The military events on the continent in 1795, compared with the 
preceding campaigns, do not occupy much of the hiftory. ‘This 
affords, however, “the author an opportunity of heaping irelh abufe 
on the loyalifts of La Vendee. ‘Turning to the internal revolution 
in France, he beftows very high oraifes on the directorial government, 
and reprefents the FIVE as a conftellation of genius and virtue, Re- 
turning to England, he finifhes this book with the meeting of the 
Correfponding. Society at Copenhagen-houte. 

Book the laft opens with the infults offered to the K: ing in his way 
to and from parliament. The Treafon and Sedition bills follow, 
clouded as ufua! with quotations from the oppofition fpeeches. From 
all this heap of citations no reader can educe the exact changes which 
thefe bills effected, nor the reafons of either fupport or oppofition. 
Indeed we do not think that either here nor in any other part of his 
parliamentary narrative a reader could, from Beltham, perceive 


the —— and chain of oppofition policy and reafoning. Eage: as 
the author is to hold them up to cxclufive admiration, It is not by a 
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tiffue of detached quotations that an able author could thew biogra- 
phically the genius and eloquence of Mr. Fox, but by concatenating 
his meafures, propofitions, and refults. It is not by a tillue of quo- 
tations that an author can hiitorically fhew the wifdom or folly of 
fyftems or meafures, but by fhewing their caufes, circumftances, 
and effects. 

We will venture to fay, that an able hiftorian, inimical to the po- 
litical obje@t of Mr. Fox, would convey to the reader a much clearer 
and a higher idea of his intellectual character, as op rating during the 
period before us, than is here prefented by Mr, Belfham. An able 
Roman would much more adequately exhibit the talents of Hannibal, 
than a bungling Carthagenian. Without following our salle 
through his parliamentary citations, which could be new to no reader, 
we attend him to his account of the celebrated campaign in 1796: 
here there was room for the author to fhew his favourite French 
forming a very grand and con ipre’ henfive plan, and carrying it, in its 
principal field, into the moft effe€tual executior Still, however, 
we have nothing but patchwork of detail. In ¢ Germany we fee that 
Jourdan adva: 1ced and was driven back ear ly in the feafon ; that Mo- 
reau, at a later period, retreated, and that is all. We neither fee, 
on the one hand, the energy of the Archduke Charles invigorating the 
Germans to combat the rapacious invader on the north, and driving 
him back to France, nor, on the other, the mafterly (kill with which 
Moreau, on the fouth, 7: baie by Jourdan, in retreating, kept his 
enemy at bay. 

But the more momentous dial in Italy affording fo ample a 
theme for hiltorical defcription, confilt of a mere curfory jummary of 
marches, battles, and fieges, without any view of the talents and 
energies employed, or the effects produced. Eagerly as Mr. Belfham 
is attached to the French republicans, we do not + ce oa Buona- 
parté, were he defirous of having a hiftory of his campaigns written 
in Englifh, would chufe for his hiftoriographer Mr, Beith an n. This 
Jaft book terminates with Lord Malmfbury’s negociati 3; In his re- 
view of which, our author abridges the outlines of Mr. Erfkine’s 
pamphlet, and juftifies the French in every part of their conduct, 
faithfully repeating the allegati ons of the French miniilers. 

The fixth volume opens with the feffion of parliament 1796-7 ; 
and, as ufual, repeats, or abridges Debreti’s Deb ates. Lord Malmf- 
bury’s negociation at Paris coming on by the repetition of the corre- 
fpondence between our Ambaflador and La Croix, pufhes forward 
the hiftory about eight pages. Next follows a long quotation from 


the often repeated reveries of the noted egotift. 

Our author now profefies to take a J w of parties. Among the 
Opponents of the war and minif ere, Mr. Belfham ranks the learned, 
and efpecially th: fe whom he calls ‘a hie 8 rhly eltimable clafs of men, 
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tlofophical acqul rements a per- 
fect knowledge of the ereat volumes of h: 


n nature and human life. 


This affertion cf our hifforian, though not * true, is the fabrication of 
another, 
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ahother, a no lefs refpectable philofopher, the learned and profound 
Mr, John Thelwal; that fage obferves, in dis anfwer to the Letter 
on the Regicide Peace, ‘© except the feribbler pix the literary pare 
of the community is pure, we are of a mind.’ 

In {peaking of that wife and vigorods ssasiia which faved the 
Batik, cur author delivers himéelf as tollows : 


« A bill was forthwith introduced, confirming the order of council, and 
fiipdading the law for preventing the iiue of notes uuder five pounds 
value: in con! equence of which, the circulation of (pecie was iu'pended, 
and the Kingdom inundated with notes of twenty hillings and forty nillings 
value. A claute of the utmoit importance ce was alf vine rted, for preve: tiny Zz 
any perfon trom being held to’ bail who offered Bank of itngland notes in 
diicharge of de “bts 5 which was going, to every practical purpoie, the length 
of making them a legil tender. But as government collectors, and officers 
ot the revenue, wee not only permitted, but obliged, by a ciaule of the 
bill, .to receive theie notes in payment of taxes, immenteas they were now 
become, no inconfiderable inconvenience was in fact jelt frum this extra- 
ordinary ftate of things, by any clafs or deicription of perions. The notes 
themlelves fuffered not the Jeaft de p.ec A+ il and the dilaitrous con‘e- 
quences which mig! ht, with great probabi! ity, have pres vioutly been fuppoled 


to refult from the daring and desyierate conduct of the minilier, were happily 
found to be fallacic ous,” 


. In his account of the mutiny, either from ignorance or defign, he 
pafles over its fource in Jacobinical arts, from which this alarming 
convulfion procecded. Reverting to parliamentary quotation and 
narrative, he takes an opportunity of panegyrizing Sir Francis Bur- 
dett: ‘© a young man ({ays our hiftorian) of great perfonal and poli- 
tical rectitude of character, accompanied with lofty fentiments of 
liberty, which time and experience only were wanting to mellow and 
mature.” We have, of late, had a fample of this ripened crop of 
political rectitude. 

We now find a lopg digreffion concerning parliamentary reform; 
containing a mifplaced repetition of hacknied arguments. From Bri- 
tain, our hiftorian, without any pre vious intimation, tranfports us to 
Italy, and tries to follow the fteps of Buonaparté, Willing as he is to 
praife a man who, according to him, is a hero who unites to every 
virtue the powers of the moft diftin: guifhed genius, he neither fhews 
the military talents nor policica! conduct of the French general. Hav- 
ing beftowed twenty-eight pages on the atchievements of our encomies, 
he devotes two to tie fplendid viGtories of St. Vincent and of Duncan; 
thence he diverges to the internal affairs of France, nd conduéts us 
to the fecond negociation with England. The document, from 
which he makes up the chief part of this account is a pamphlet en« 
utled The Queftion fated ; and which (he fays) is an admirable work. 





~~ 


* See Thelwal’s Vimdication of the Rights of Nature againft the Ufurpe 
ations of Efiabli iments. 
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However that may be, our author certain'y finds it a very ufeful one 
to him, as numerous extracts from it ferve to fill up the compilation. 
The relt of this account confilts of copies of diplomatic correfpond- 
ence. This book is clofed with inveStives againit the national 
thank{giving for our naval victories; the whole order of bifhops, 
and efpecially the Bifhop of Lincoln, becaufe in a fermon he had 
drawn a contratt between rcligion and atheifm, juitice and confitca- 
tion, order and anarchy, and had proved Britain to be happier than 

rance. The following obfervation on the clergy is foilted into a 
note. ‘* The caule of religion, it has been well obferved, is a mo- 
dern motive to war, invented by the chriftian priefthood refining upon 
the heathen. ‘The extreme calloufnefs of the higher orders of the 
clergy in general, to the miferies of mankind, is indeed a ftriking 
feature of the profeffion. Wholly abforbed in the exalted feelings of 
devotion, they rite. far fuperior to thofe of humanity.” The parlia- 
mentary hiftory of 1797-8 proceeds on the fame plan as before, and 
requires no particular mention until the {tate of Ireland comes to be 
confidered. The account of the [rifh confpiracy and the rebellion 
endeavours to impute the convulfion to the minifters, as his models, 
democratic orators and writers, had done before him. A detailed re- 
citation of trials next follows, including a very prolix account of 
Doftor Gilbert Wakefield’s pamphlet and punifhment. 

“Our author now proceeds to the expedition of Buonaparté to plun- 
der and fubdue Egypt ; and with oltentatious parade exhibits the vic- 
tories of difciplined Europeans over Arabs and Egyptians. The 
battle of the Nile, a theme which would have infpired the fervour of 
a patriotic Briton, is difmiffed in « general and vague defcription. 
Following the effects of this memorable viGtory, he clofes his hiftory 
with the renewal of the confederacy againft France. 

“Thefe are the principal materials which we have been able to ex- 
traét out of this chaos. From our analyiis our readers will, we truft, 
perceive that our ftatement of its objc& is perfectly correct; that 
throughout it propofes to reprobate every meafure, act, chara¢ter, or 
political body, which is friendly to the Britifh conttitution ; that from 
the time it arrives at triumphal democracy, maddened into Jacobin- 
ifm, the virulence of this Ai/forian againft his country is proportiona- 
bly increafed. 

But our loyal! and conftitutional friends will confole themfelves for 
the malignity of the purpofe by the flimfy futility of the performance. 
Thouvh the fpirit bé willing yet the efforts are weak. Indeed, we 
apprehend no Jacobin of talents and erudition can approve of this 
rhapfody, becaufe he muft fee it is not likely to promote Jacobinical 
purpofes, ‘except among readers for whom there are much more ap- 
propriate works to Jacobinize already. They will perceive that it is 
only a compilation, weakening by verbofity the more concife and 
nervous ¢fforts of “Tom Paine, and hundreds of his difciples. ‘They 
witl fee that there is not a fingle fact, aflertion, argument, or remark, 

@o be found in four hundred and eighty-cight pages, which has not 
been 
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been fo often re-echoed as to ve chovoughly tamtliar to every peruler 


of the Jacobin regifters, reviews, and newipapers. 
If, therefore, we Aati -Jacobins reprobate the defign of this work, 
we rejoice at the defp:-able weaknefs of the execution. We are glad 


that, ficce a Britith Jacobin nas undertaken to revale his country, 
the'wr.ter fhould be—-Mr. Belfham. 





Moncgraphia Apum Anglia; or, An Attempt ta divide inta their natu- 
rai Genera and Pemilies, fuch fpectes of the Linnean Genus, Apisy 
as have been difeovered in England, &c. 8vo. 2vols. Pp. 642. 
Piates.. By William Kerby, B. A. F.L.S. Reétor of Barham 

in Suffolk. White, London. 


O province of nature prefents a more curious diverfity of forms, 

a happier adaptatidn of organs and energies to thcir refpe Give. 

ufes, or a more wonderful” harmony of relations, than we may find 
among infeéts. 

Yet, fince the greater part of thefe fmall animals have but a remote 
and indirea regard to the convenience of human life; as the minute- 
nefs of their forms, and the general brevity of their terms of exift- 
ence, elude carelefs obfervation ; as ideas ot filth and poifon are con- 
nected with the appearance of many of them; fince their numbers 
too, are fo manifold; itis not furprifing that, of almoft all the 
branches of natural hiftory, that which regards infects, fhould have 
remained nearly to the prefent time, in the mott impertea (tate of 
culture. 

Linnzus firft produced a fyftematic arrangement of thefe animals, 
at once fufficiently comprehenfive, and in a due degree minute in its 
diftin@tions. He diftributed all infeats itito feven orders ; taking the 
diftin€tive marks from variations in the {ftru€ture of the wings, or 
from the entire abfence of thefe organs. In his firft order, deno- 
minated CoLteorrra, he placed infe&ts having the membrane of 
the wing completely covered with a horny or cruftaceous cafe. In- 

f2&s with wings partly cruftaceous, and confi fting in part of an un- 
covered membrane, compofe, under the title of Hrmiprera, his 
fecond order. The Lep:popt:rra, the third order, have the wings 
covered with fcales minute and fine as if they were flrewed with 
powder ‘The fourth order, the NeEuROP1ERA, contains thofe 
which have four membraneous wings, tranfparent, and ufually rcti- 
culated with veins or nerves. Thofe which, with four membra- 
neous wings, have likevife a fting in the tail, are named Hyme- 
NOPTERA, and compofe the fitth order. The Diptera, forming 
the fixth order, are diftinguifhed as having but two wing:, while 
the other orders, excepting the Coleoptera, have not fewer than 
four. The Arrerra, the feventh order, are without wi igs. The 
known genera, under thefe orders, not fewer in number than an 
hundred and twenty-one, are diftinguithed by characteriftics aifumed 
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from the antenna, the parts of the mouth, the ftruture of the head, 
the thdrax, and the abdomen, Under thefe genera are compre- 
hended a numberlefs multitude of fpecies, diftinguifhed from one 
another, in every different genus, by differences in colour, in the 
ftructure of particular parts, in habits, and in the changes of form 
through which they r ipectivels y pafs. 

FaBricits, erecting a fyftem entirely different from that of Lin- 
Haus, employs tor the. foundat ions of his arrangement the diverfities 
in thofe parts of the organization with which infects take their food, 
He diftributes the genera into eight feparate clafles: the Elsuterata, 
the U/onata, the §; niflata, the Azonata, the U wozata, the Giloffata, the 
Ryngcta, and the Antiiata. That this is an arrangement beautifully 
ingenious is not denied. The new facts which its author has, from 
his own enquiries, addéd in it, to the natural hittory ng infects, are 
many and important, But to the utility of the fyitem is, with rea- 
fon, objected, that the organization of the parts ane which infects 
take their food, is too minute and uncertain to be atlumed as the bafis 
of a claflihcation, in which the individuals fhall be at all times eafily 
and clearly reterable to theiy proper places. It isurged, that neither 
was the tyftem of Linnzus fo very imperfect, nor 1s ‘sige fyitem of 
Fabricius fo much more orderly and natural, as that it could well 
become the author of the latter to offer by this, to fuperfede the 
work of his mafter, “They who now ftudy the h: sng of infects are 
divided into the followers of Fabricius, and thofe who {till preter the 
method of Linnwus. On the Coninnm many of he accounts of 
new refeaiches, in this part of the animal kingdom, are accommo- 
dated rather to the order and the peculiar language of Fabricius. In 
Britain, as it fhould feem, the infelology of ~ Linnzeus is itil chiefly 
in favour. 

Mr. Kirsy, tn the firft part of his book, diftinguifhes himfelf as, 
in this path, one of the ablett and molt zealous followers of the Sane, 
dith naturalilt. His obfervations on the Linnzean clafs of Fy; menoplera, 
filling nearly one half of the firff volume, cenfure, with an earnettnefs 
which we cannot entircly approve, the ambition of Fabricius to raife, 
a new {vitem; trace the progrefs of the difcoverics relative to infects 
having uncovered membranaceous wings from Charleton, Lifter, and 
Ray, to Linnwus, Geoflroy, Fabricius, De Geer, sad Latreille ; 
particularly explain fome peculiar phrafcology of the Fabrician fyf- 
tem; attribute due praife to Gmelin’s attempt, in the laft edition of 
the < Nifiema Natura, to enrich the fyftem of Linnaeus, with all the 
genuine improvements of Fabricius ; fpecify many inftances in whick 
Mr. Kuby nas, by his own obfervation and refearch, difcovered inac- 
Curacies 11. the defcriptions of both Fabricius and Linnzus, that deeply | 
affect the veneric fubdivitions in their eripastive tyitems ; and predict 
to the method of Linnaeus an immortality which, this writer thinks, 
to be fecured to it, by its happy adapiation to receive every poflible 
future improvement, without change in its fundamental ftructure. 

Mere accurate observation with the microicepe has enabled Mr. 
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Kirby to defcribe the perts of thofe infects of which he writes me 
hil tory, with new precilion and minutenets. “Phe fecond part, there 
fore, of his woik, contains definitions of the Latin terms which va 
is afterwards to employ: and thefe definitions correét the inaccuracy 
ot former naturaliits, and enlarge their dcfickeneies, fo as to acconi- 
modate the terms to convey exactly what this author bas to comimu- 
nicate. He in thete definitions confiders the whole infect as com- 
pofed of the three parts, the HEAD, the rRUNK, and the ABDOMEN, 
The head he fubdivides ito nine different parts, under fome of which 
are comprehended jeveral inferior fubdivifions. ‘he trunk confilts 
of fix parts here fpecified, with a varicty of fubdivifions under thefe. 
The parts of the abdomen are two, with their fubdivifions. The 
table of theie te:ms, with their definitions, is iluitrated by a feries 
of ufeful critical remarks immediately following it. 

The next part of this Work contains a new delineation of the natu- 
ral characters of the Linnean clals of Homenopterous intects, and a 
fcheme, to which that is preparatory, of this writer's new arranye- 
ment of the vencera and families of the Apes. Liniuwus CON rehended 
all thefe under the fingle genus of eps. Mr. Kirby divides them into 
two genera, melitta 2n0 apis.  B: tween thele, the mot eflential dii- 
tinction is, that the /inguwa, or caitilasinous organ tor tuction, is in 
the melitta, fhort in the pot, {trai nal » fiatuth, and inclofed ina 
fheath of a form nearly cylindrical , while, in the apis, the dineua ts 
longer, and is bent to one fide. l here arc, belide thele, di th rences 
inthe other parts, which, with the former, may be, in all, futhcrent 
to eftablifh the penerie diftinétion that Mr. Kirby contends for. “bo 
fubcivide the genera into families, he tought for marks of ditinétuian 
in the habits, anatomy, and economy of the ipecies. ‘Ihe genus 
melitta he diftributes into two families s, comprehending five fubdivi- 
ficnsinall, “The genus apis Contains, in this arrangement, likewue, 
two tamilies, fubctwided into feven branches. “The iliuitrations 
which follow, of the diftinctive characiers of thefe families, fufhei- 
entry i, lain the propriety of the diltributior, while they at the fame 
time beipeak, in Mr. Kuby, an extenfive acquaintance with the 
writings of other naturalifts, and add, from his own oblervations, not 
a litte to what we before one refpecting this part of nature, 

The later part of the fitt volume exhibits copies of two plates ; 
the one containing ngpses to illuttrate the definitions of the genus 
nelitta; the other equi lly Wluilrating thofe definitions which pecu- 
harly belong to the genus aprs. “The objects in the plates are clearly 
and fatisfactorily explained yi: detail. 

Next follows, in the b: pining of the fecond volume, a view, in 
abitract, of the ipec cies bel« Heme to the families of the genus: melitta, 
wheeh are in number tri, and of the fpecics of the genus apis, the 
number of which amounts to 110. 

The Jatt divifion of the work, hlling the greater part of the fecond 
volume, preients Ceferiptions of ali the fpecies—the iynonyma applied 
tu them by diiicrent authors—rcferences to the collections, or mufea, 
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in which fpecimens of them are to be feen—and certain mifcellaneous 
obfervations in Englifh, which are inter{perfed among the Latin, in 
which the other information in this part of the work is, with due pro 
pricty, written 

At the end are indices of the trivial names, and of fynonyma, with 
fevera! plates exhibiting figures of fome of the more remarkable of 
thof. new {pecics which are here, for the fit time, named in the 
printed pages of natural h ftory. 

OF the induftrys tne ingeauous fondnefs for the ftudy of nature, the 
acutencfs of di.crimination, and the fkill of lucid arrangement, which 
are evinced by Mr. Kirby, in the contents of thefe volumes, we feel 
ourfeives utte:ly unable to convey to the reader any adequate idea in 
fuch an account of them as it is here convenient to give. He has 
added almoft two-thirds to the fpecies of Apes, whofe exiftence had 
been obferved by former naturalifts. By the divifion of the genus 
into two, he as produced an arrangement more ufeful to the ftudent 
and the collector of {pecimens, ihan that which he brings it to fuper- 
fede. His detence of Linnzus, and his cenfure of Fabricius, though 
p-rbaps fomewhat over-zzalous, are well-fupported. “The improve- 
meats which he fuggefts, in the diftribution of the genera in the clafs 
6 Lymenopetra are, plainly, judicious and important. We know not 
tha: any itudent in infectology has ev. t examined the infeét-torm with 
dtceniion more accurate and minute. A portion of the picty of Ray 
and Derham pervades the work, and renders it truly worthy of a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and even an honour to the 
church to which he belongs. The difficulties which occur in the 
inveftization of this province of natural hiftory, and its manifold rcla- 
tions to the utilities of common life, add much to the importance of 
a work fuch as this. We value it alfo as an honourable {pecimen 
of chat culture of natural hiftory which has been excited in ths coun-= 
try, by the iransierence of the cabinet of Linnzus to London, and 
by the eftabliliiment of that fchool of naturalitts which now exifts 
among us in the LINN#HAN SocIETY. 

That Mr. Kirby’s Latin ftyle is not more excellent than that of 
the other naturalifts of the fchool of Linnaeus; that the differences 
bitween his meitta and his apis, are f{earcely important cnough to 
form a generic dijlingétion; that the tpecies are haftily and unnecef- 
fziily multiplhed in this acceunt of the bee; and that, notwith{tand- 
ing ull his care, oifferenccs merely fexual nave fometimes been mifta- 
ken by him, as if they had been fpecific; may be poffibly aflerted in 
cenfure of this work by others. We, however, have been too much 
pleafed and inftruded by ic to retain the flighteft inclination to ufe the 
Janguase of cculure, 
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Archaslogia; or, Mifcellaneous Traéls relating to Antiquity, 
(Concluded from Vol. XH.. P. 368.) 


HE rath article is ** Copies of two Manufcr:pts on the mof? proper 
methed of Defence againft Invafion, by Mr. Waad.” ‘The au- 
thor, fays the Rev. Mr. Ayfcough the producer, who found them 
among{t the MSS. in the Britifh Mufeum, was fent into Spain at the 


beginning of the year 1583-4, was afterwards knighted by King ° 


James in 1603, and made Lieutenant of the Tower. He wrote 
them, he fays himfelf, ** when the alarms of the Spaniards approach- 
ed.” Yet **in anno 88,” he tells us, ** there was {pecial order 
given for the defence of the Ifle of Thanet.”” And he notices ** thefe 
Jong times of peace and rett, whereby we are generally grown to 
untowardlinefs in wiartial actions.” ‘He alfo notices ** certain orders” 
as “* meet to be obferved upon any foreign invafion.” He particularly 
blames the difufe of the pike, then growing upon our foldiery ; aid 
fays, 

He once interrogated “ certain French captains, fome of them antient 
in years, and {uch as were of the religion,” and ‘ demanded ” from them 
“the reafon that had moved them to give over that defenfible weapon the 
pike, and to betake them altogether to thot. Not to jay diitiking or other 
caule, faid they, but for that we have not fuch perfonable bodies, as you 
Englifhmen have, to bear them; neither have we them at that command- 
ment as you have, but are forced to hire other nations to lupply our in- 
fufliciency, for of ourfelves we cannot fay we can make a complete body. 
Moreover they affirmed, that in the time of Newhaven, if we had let them 
have but 6000 of our armed pikes, they would have marched through all 
France; to highly efteemed they of the pike, who neveriheiels in our judg- 
ment feem to bave given over the fame, or to make (mall account thereof.” 


When, however, thefe two papers were written, Mr. Waad does 
not fay, Mr, Ayicough does not explain, and we have not leifure to 
fettle. 

The 13th article is another manuicript found in the fame place, 
and furnithed by the fame perfon, as ** An expedient or meanes in want 
of money to pay the fea and land forces, or as many of them as fhall be 
thought expedient, without money in this year of an almofi univerfal po 
vertie of the Enclifh nation. By Fabian Philtpps.” 

This is dated *¢ 4 July 1667.” The {cope of it will appear from 
a fingle extract, at the clofe, 


“ Ifwe kept our own coined money at home, and carried not away 
the foreign coin and moneys which came in unto us; if we made, as our 
neighbour nations have done, fome mferior bate mettled moneys to hel 
to fave our moneys; and did our people not fuffer ourfelves to be deluded 
with the evill detigns and talk rather than reaion of thofe, that gain by 
beggaring our heretofore rich and flourithing nation, that the more mo- 
neys are jent out of England the more will come tn, when it is fent out as 
falt as it comes in, with much of that which we had of our own before, 
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as if England had mines of gold and filver inexhauftib'e; as if depths had 
no botto mM, b. eadths Or lengi is had nothing to terminate it [them] but 
were ifinite; and as if our peo le of England, who'e merchanis and 
traders at fea are not one in every thou and of our many people (¢grvants, 
women, and children exce; ted), were all or the greate ( part as the Dutch, 
who with their wives ard many of their children and fervants do coutmu- 
ally employ the mie!ves in trade; and bemg the gicat and common carriers 
of ‘the world, OS rs ofall the t trade thereof, and mcre cunning traders 

nto ali the parts of it, are ture if they carry oul their moneys to ‘biing in 
a great deal more with advantage.” 


The 14th is an * Explanation ‘ea S, Seal of Ne etley Abbey, ina letter 
From the Rev. John Biand, fecretary.” This is too thort an article 


‘to be ‘ar any extract from i‘. and too Helbeethoned to provoke any Co m- 
nent upon it. 


The 15th is an ** Explanation of a Seal of the Abbey of Lundores 
in Scotland,” by the fame perfon. 

The 16th i is a $* Copy of an original Inftrument dated 25 ssi 1440, 
concerning the church yard of dt Mary Magdalen in Miik Street, Lon- 
don.” 


The 17th is a * Copy of an original Letter from Queen Elizabeth 
to the Earl of Warwick,” urging him to a galiant defence of New- 
haven, and promifing hima {p e dy (upply. 

In the 18th we find what holds out to us a hope, of relief for a mo- 
ment from the continued dullnefs of the articies mmmediately preccd- 
ing, an ‘* Account of Flint Wi eapons difcovered at Fioxne in Suffolk, 
by John F rere, Efy. F.R.S. and F. ALS.” 

Such weapons have often betn difcovered ; but thefe were difco- 


vered in.a fite and with accompaniments, that render them fingu- 
larly inviting to an antiquary, 


* They lay in great numbers at the depth of about twelve feet, in a 
ftratified {oil which was ding into for — purpole ofr A ing clay for bricks. 
The firata are as follows [follow]: 1. vege table earth 


L feet; 2. argill 7 
feet; 3. land mixed with wells and other marme 


Raleeen, | foots 4. a 
gravelly foil, in which the flu.ts are found, generally at the rate of five or 
fix mn a fquare yvaid, 2 feet. In the ‘ame itatum,” this of No. 4, “ are 


frequent!) found ‘mall fragments of wood, very perlect when fir dug up, 


but which foon decompo‘e on being expo ed to the air; and in the turas 


tum of fand (No. 3) were found fom e extraordin; ar) bon es, particularly a 
jaw-bone of enormous fize, of fome unknown animal, with the teeth re- 
mainin F4 init. fT was very €ager to obtain a figs ht of this; and fine ding gr it 
had been carried to a neighbouring gentle om ] enquired of him, bat 
Jearned he bad prefented it, together with a huge 5 thigh bone found in the 
fame place, to Sir Albion Lever; and it therefore is prehably now in 
Parkinfon’s Mufeum. The fituation in which thee weapons were found, 

may tempt us to :cierihem to a very remot: > period, even beyond that of 
the preient world,” an ifinuation that furely © ught not to have been pube 
liiued by the lociety, becaule it is as audacious as it is ridiculou..— 
« But, whatever our coi jectures on that head may be, it will be difficult 
to account for the firatum in which they he being covered with another 
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firatum; which, on that fuppofition, may be conje tured to have been 
once the bottom, or at lealt the ihore, of the fea. Pac monner in which 
they he, wou'd lead to the per.uation, that it was a place ot their manus 
factu.e and nt of their accidental depos t; and tue numbers of them were 
fo yreat, thar the man who ca.ried on the b ickh-woik tela ime, siat, before 
he was aware of their being objects of Curtouty, be oad emoiued baikets 
full of them into the ruts of the adjoining road.” 


From this intumation concerning the flint weapons, and from the 
preceding of their being ** in great numbers,” thore appcars plainly 
to have been a manuiacture of them here; the only one ever difco- 
vered inthe dland. This manafaéiure was earned Oh, upon what 
was then the native gravel of the ground. But the manu‘acture, from 
its very quality, appears to have been before the sutr cu€tion of me- 
tals into the ifland, or at Jeafl before the copious fabseation of me- 
tals into weapons. ‘Thon the foa broke tnto this toilow, which is 
by Mr. Fiere’s own account aime tcet above the fand accumulated 
by that irru; tion of the fea, while the fand ittelf is only one foot 
thick with fhells and other fubltances marine; and the fea, retreat- 
ing aticrwards, left a clay of 74 feet and a vegeiab-e earth of 14, to 
accumulate fucce/ivcly upon the fea ful. Bar, at this irruption of 
the fea, cave in fome tea animal that was Icit there and buried under 
the accumulated = l; mia “extraordinary bones, particular) 
jaw bonecf enormous fize, together with a huge thigh bone,” were 
“ found inthe fame place.” i hen, theretere, did this animal, and 
thefe fhel's, come to cover the Brivth manufacture of flint weapons 
at Hoxne? Did they come at ‘¢ a very remote period, indeed,” even 
beyond “that of the prefent worla:” Lag cortainly, 

The late John Ives, Eig Sas fhed in 1774 R«marks upon the 
Garianonum of the Romuns.* In this froht und lively efiay that 
modeft, ingenuous, and viriuous young gentleman, vhom the writer 
of the prefent article knew pertonally in London about be year 1774, 
has overlooked the efiential point of all. He lias preduced no evi- 
dence, to prove Burgh Cattle in Suffolk the ant ect Carianonum. 
Yet he has unwittingly pro cuced feme, that proves it xef to be fo. 
Burgh Caftle appears from his plates, mot to be upen the siver Yare, 
the Garon of the Romans, as the very name of Garianorum necef- 
farily requires itto be; but to he upen the Wavemy. this fingle 
circumiftance is fatal to his whol ichen ec. Phen as the Yare is 
traditionally faid to have formerly ifued into the fea ** jute under Cafe 
ter’? in No rtolk,+ and, as Mir. Ives conhims the tradition,t Cafter 
as the only fort upon the Yare, is the trac Garianonuim of the Ro- 
mans. Mr. Ives, indeed, makes his tradition to extend the mouth 
of the Yare from Burgh Caiile to Cafter. Sot afiure‘ly cid extend, 
at this irruption of the fea into Hoxnue valley. Accord! gly Mr. 
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Ives’s old map, “ex antiqua in pergamen. delineatione illuminat:™ 
and dated conjecturally ** A. D. 1000,” carries the Yare into the 
fea by two openings, one at Burgh Caftle, and the other at Cafter; 
divided on] by the large fand on which Ya rmouth now ftands. Yet 
the fact being this, that Burgh Caftle ftands upon the Waveney bee 
not upon the Yare, upon the W aveney before it falls into the Yare, 
st could never be ca! Hed Garianonum. But the anchors, rings, and 
other pieces of iron, the deep beds of fea-fhells, and particularly of 
oyfters, which have been found about the walls of Burgh Cuftle,* 
ferve to prove the much flronger influx of the tide up to this place for- 
merly than now, Catter in Norfolk, then, is Gatianonum, the feat 
of the Scablefian Horfe. Cafter, indeed, is a much more commo- 
dious pofition for cavalry, than Burgh Caftle in Suffolk; this being 
among the rivers and marfhes, while ¢hat is upon champaign ground, + 
Nor will Mr, lves’s arcument, from the exiftence of a great zeftuary 
here in the time of the Romans, remove the objection. The rivers 
‘Waveney and Yare would {till be clipping it in, on the weft and 
north; while the ma fhes or ifland of Lovingland clipped it in, on 
the fouth and eat. No pofition could poflisly be more injudicious 
for horfe, than this. Nor would the Romans, we may be very fure,’ 
have ever feleéted it for horfe. Then its more inward fituation, 
when compared with the ground of Cafter, this being jult on the very 
brink of the fea, and (as tradition fays) at the very mouth of the 
Yare, has been very jultly urecd by Spelman againft the idea, of 
placing Garianonum af that place inftead of this. t Cafter, about a 
century ago, had fevera! remains about it, though it has none at 
prefent. Spelman defcribes it even in Mr. Ives’s citation from him, 
as ** Muri et muniminis rudera prodens.”’§ Many coins of the Ro- 
mans are alfo allowed by Mr. [ves to have been found there.|} And, 
as the name certainly concurs with all to preve it a Roman fort, fo 
does it plainly appea: from the Yare once if: ing under it into the fea, 
to have been the Garianenum of the Romans. When therefore did 
the Yare Songs its courfe, and turn fouthward to falute tne fea at 
Yarmouth? ‘* About the time of Edward the Confeflor,” fays Mr, 
Ives, ‘* the fea retreated from the fand at the mouth of the zftuary,” 
which is formed by the Yare aifitted with the Waveney, and ** on 
which Yarmouth now ftands.°@ This retreat of the {ea from the 
fand of Yarmouth, fix-s the wera of its recefiion from Hoxne vailey; 
as, previoufly to this, ** even the Waveney itfelf was navigable” up 
to Burgh Caftle. <“* At ihe walls” of this cattle, as Mr. Ives informs 
us, ** have frequentiy beci: difcovered parts of anchors, rings, and 
other pieces of iron, which, however uncouth in their appearance,” 
as antique in their aye, ** could have been of no fervice but for ma- 
Titime ules; and mutt ithe ‘ have belonged to the veilels ef the 
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garrifon, or have been k ft here by thofe unfortunate navigators, who 
in early times vifited this dan erous coaft. It is alfo to be re marked, 
that every where round the wails of the camp are found immenje quan= 
tities of fea foelis, part many -§ thofe of the oytter, forming a /f ata 
[itratum } /even cet rdeep,?'* plainly therefore deferted by the receflion 
of the fea at the mouth, and buried when the flints were covered in 
the vale of the Hoxne. The fiints mult have been deferted when 
metals were fabricated copioufly into weapons. The fea broke in 
afterwards with the fea-animal, and covered them with only one 
foot deep of fands, fhel!s, or other marine fubftances. ** Upon ob- 
ferving the flat country for four miles,” adds Mr, ives, unc: nfcioufly 
againft himielt, concerning ** the diftance between Cafter and Burgh, 
a “comlidcrable part of which is ftill water, and retains a Saxon ap- 
pellation” of Bradaa, or the Broad Water; ‘¢ it evidently appears to 
have been once covered by the ocean, and ithe mouth of the Yare, at 
that time, an eftuary or arm of the fea: tradition, the faithiul preferver 
of many a fact which hilt ry has overlooked or ‘orgutten, confi ‘ently 
and invariably afferts it.’’t “Here then we have in aoundance, what 
refutes the wil. tale of this fecond Brydone, that would carry the ex- 
iftence of a vulcano cr an zituary up into a penod ar erior to the 
world itfelf, and upon tuch frivolous reafonings or tuch talle argue 
ments as would make our intel!eét tre mere fool of our fancy. 


And now a bubble buriis, and now a world. 


The difcovery at Horne proves, that in the time of the Britons 
the fea did not reach to Hoxne. But the difcoveries at Burgh Cattle 
and at Cafter prove, that in the time of the Roamans the fea bioke in 
upon the laud, and formed a large ieftuary of tour miles brood, which 
fent up its tides as far as Hoxne itfelf, lodged an enormous fea animal 
upon the ground at which flints had been previoudly fhaped into 
weapons, and covered it with fands, fhells, or other fub{tances ma- 
rine, to che depth of even a whole foot. And the erection of Yar- 
mouth upon the fea-fand at the mouth of the Waveney united with 
the Yare, proves the fea to have receced in the times of the Saxons, 
to have firft receded from Hoxne as high. ft up the Waveney, to have 
therefore left only one foot of marine lubRance, but to have aiter- 

wards retreated from Burgh Caftle us lower down the Waveney, to 
have latterly retired fron) Cafter as near the mouth of the Yare, and 
to have thus left the fand of Yarmouth naked tor the receptien o: a 
town upon it. The manufacture at Hoxne was co-sval probably 
with the invafion of C#efar, when the little iron of 
all confined to the fouthern kingdoms, avd all the brafs in it was 
merely what was imported ;¢ but potterior cutainly to the original 
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migration of the Gauls into Britain, about the thvce-thoufandth year 
of the world,* ard as certainly poflerior to the extenfion of popul: a- 
tion into Norfolk, fome three or four hundred years afterward. Nor 
Was this retirement of the fea, fo refpontive as it ts to its encroach- 
ment before, to be brought down into the latett period of the Saxe 
ons, into the days of 18 Conteflor, or even the year 1000. The 
very town, which was erected upon the bared fand, had been erected 
fo long before the Confeflor himfelf, that even in his reign it had no 
Jefs than feventy burgetles in it. ‘* Gernemwa,” fays Doomfday 
Book exprefsly, nity unnoticed by Mr. Ives, there ** tenuit Rex 
Edwardus /emper Ixx Burgenfes.” Where then are the numbers “n= 
numbered of ages ** beyond that of the prefent world,” which the 
rath hand of Mr. Frere has accumulated for the difcoveries at Hoxne? 
‘They are gone with Mr. Brydone’s ante-mundane vulcano, and both 
their authors with them, cacn aftride upon his hobby-hprfe, and 
each driving with the blait. Yet whither are they gone?) Let Mu- 
ton anf{wer. 
All thefe upwhul'd aloft, 

Fled o’er the backfide of this world far off 

Into a limbo large and broad, fince called 

THe PARADISE OF FOOLS. 


The rgth is an ** dcecunt of Antiquities from St. Domingo, From 
Thomas Ryder, Eig.” 

This gentleman’s brother, a lieutenant of the royal navy, ‘* had 
them delivered to him by a tailor (who had promifcuoufly ftrung them 
together); and*which tailor obferved, he reccived them from a run- 
away negro, who took them out of a cave near Cape Nicholas, which 
few negioes had the courage to enter, it being traditionally a god’s 
cave.” This cave then was the wretcl:ed temple of the natives, ~ and 
thefe antiquities the wretched reprefentations of their gods. Ner 
can any figures be conceived as idols, more exprefiive of the ftu- 
pidity of man in worfbipping them for gods, and for.them tuining 
off from the God of all gtorv. 

XX. Obfervations cn Stone Pillars, Crofles, ard Crucifixes, by 
Thomas Aftie, Eiq. I. R.S. and F.A.S.” The eflay is at once 
Jearned, fenfible, and pleating. 

“ XXI. Ohfervations on Mr. Tewnley’s antique bronze Helmet, 
found at Ribcher er zm Lancathire. By the Rev. Stephen Wetton, 
B.D. F.A.S.” Here we have an efley thort but ftrong, actuated 
with taite, and animated with knowledge. 


“ Tt feems then to me,” Mr. Wefion remarks, “ that the’e exquifite re- 
mains of antique Atonad are of the befi Roman work on the “3 ck mo- 
del, and of the times of the Antonines; and that the head-piece, though 
found in the fame heap ot fand with the vizor, does not properly belong 
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* Brady on Boroughs, p. 3, and Little Dometday, fol. 118. 
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to the maik, which was itlelf antique, when the cap or peta‘us was fitted 
to it.’ 


All this, however, is fo darkly expreffed, that we do not under- 
ftand what ‘* theie exquifite reimzins of autique fculpture” are, whe- 
ther the head-p.ece or the vigor, or both; why the vizor is feeming- 
ly made diftinét from the mafk, by the difference of expreffion for it; 
and why ‘** the malk” is faid to have been ‘* itfelf antique, when 
the cap or petafus was fitted to it.” But we proceed. 


“« This covering indeed” of a head-piece “ ts tota'ly unworthy of its 
place” as connected with the math or vigor, “ being evidently of another 
age, {omewhere between Severus and Contiantius Chlorus. With this 
cap I have nothing to do at pretent,” though the article is entitled oblerv- 
ations on adelmet! “ The piece of antiquity now betore us, is what I 
conceive to have been uled as a matk or vizor, aut fome facred fettival, on 


a day of proceiiion, when the rites and Oi vic > ol the divinity re pref fented 


by it were celebrated. In Callixenus’s a EP of the pro ‘eflion to Pto- 
lemy Philadelph: us, In honour of Bacchus at Alexandra, the fiatue of the 
god was adorned with maiks, chaplets, and mires.” 


For this and other reafons, he fuppoies the mak to have been ufed 
at a feaftin honour of Bacchus; but he lett us fome time ata lofs 
to know, whether he had not made the fring of the mitre to fatten 
the wazer under the chin. At laff we perceive he is writing with 
ideas clear enough to himfelf, perhaps, who had the vizor immedi- 
ately before his eyes, but dark to every one elfe, Me is defcribing 
a head engraved on “ this vizor of exquilite workmantfhip in Corinth- 
ian brats.” 

ce KX XI, Otfervations cn the Gr riggirty of the Mandingos. From 
Elliott Arthy, E fq.” 


Thefe are pieces of manu‘cript worn by the Mandingos, a tribe of Afrie 
Cans ** fi ituated abou! one ad eu T e*s ‘to (gic northward ot the B itrita 


colony at Sierra Leone. They are commonly folded ito a finall compas, 
and inclofed in little leathern caics, to which ure fixed leathern thongs; 


by means ef which they are han, and coniiantly worn, round cither the 
necks or waifts of the Mandingos. A Slanuiego man, potlefing « one of 
them, conceives himfelf fecure fiom aud tarn what ‘ver; not only from all 
kinds of dijeaies and mithaps, but even /rem bem caraed cap live from his 
country, and thielded moreover from the Ceathial torce of a ullet when 
fhot froma mufguet. There appears to ine 2 very firthing analogy bes 
tween the Griggiity of the Mandnygos aud the Valthnan of the Arabiaiss 
and {I conceive it to be very probable, that the Mondingos did originally 
receive, and may perhaps ewen at this ime obtam and be taught to come 
pole, their Grigg rys by the Arabians: wiih whom, thougiy very far cif. 
tant, they are fatd to have frequent intevcouite. The truth of my conyec- 
ture, however, reiis cz// Por ny r tl ited peece of manuleripe 
ome known Arabic characieis, ¢ . } tf to ome pei OW Colle 
vertant in the Arabic language.” 
A note adds what carrivs this p 'o fuegeftion into adlual cere 
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« Dr. Ruel fays, that this paper is writien i the Arabic hand ufed i 
Barbary, and contains the name of God frequently repeated, with the ad- 
dition of certain unintelligible characters. Charms of this kind ave much 
uied by the Mahometans See Ra‘le’s Hilt. of Aleppo, vol. ii. p. 103.” 


“© XXII. Difertations on the Lives and Works of feveral Anglo- 
Norman Poets of the thirteenth century. From Monf, De la Rue.” 

This worthy Frenchman having, in two differtations, treated al- 
ready upon the writings and lives of fome of thefe Anglo Norman 
poets in the 12th and 13th centuries, now pafles on to thofe wholly 
in the thirteenth. He thus opens a new volume of intelligence to 
us: and we therefore feel a ttrong defire of encouraging him in it, 
Yet we can notice the effay, from the very nature of it, in a flight 


manner only. 


Archbishop Langton of 1207 “ has inferted in one of them” his fermons, 
# stanza of a song, which feems dictated by the Graces; and, if found in 
any other fitnation, it would appear to form a compliment delicately made 
to lome beauty. I acknowledge that when I firft read them, [it], my fur- 

rize made me return [turn back] to the title of the fermon, that I might 
Pe {ure that | was not mittaken.* But no: it truly is in his fermon on the 
Holy Virgin, that this prelate has placed the fianza. The orator then 
enforces each particular verfe, and applies it myftically to the Holy Virgin. 
The allegorical turn, which he gives to the whole of the ftanza, is very 
happily handled. There can be no doubt, that the tafte for French poetry 
mult have been at that time very general in England; fince the metropo- 
litan of the kingdom thought to conciliate to himfe!f more eatily the at- 
tention of his auditors, by taking this poetic Jight; and he mutt have him- 
felf been well perfuaded, that it neither violated the rules of rhetorick 
then received, nor the dignity of his minittry; tince he did not think it 
below him to infert in his difcourfe a fonnet, which in itfelf prefents no 
other than ideas entirely of an amorous nature. But we have already feen, 
that in the preceding century Guernes de Pont St. Maxence had pro- 
nounced, in the metro; olitan cathedral of Canterbury, the life of Thomas 
a Becket ip French verfe;t fo that the difcourfe of Stephen of Langton 
contains nothing unufual; and many other examples of fermons in verfe 
may be found, by thofe who fiudy the hillory of the Anglo-Norman poets.” 


The introdudtion of a poetical addrefs to the Virgin Mary ina 
fermon, would certainly found very ftrange to the ears even of the moft 
impaffioned auditors at prefent. Nor have even the moft impaffioned 
liftcned with eagernefs to any addrefles in a fermon, even profaical 
addreffes, to the Virgin Mary, to the heavenly angels, or to any of 
the Perfons in the Trinity. Our oratory, cold as the frofts of our 
clime, and creeping on in the Janguor of our f{pirits, never kindles 
int2 any flame, and never rifes into any elevation, above the general 





* This is tranflated f.om the French ; dy whom is not faid, but apparent- 
| by one who attended not to the French idiom. 
¢ ‘“ Archxologia, vol. xii.” 
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warmth of: common converfation, and above the level line of common 


\- addrefles. Any thing extraordinary, from the flight of the fancy out 
h of time into eternity, from the excurfion of the mind beyond this dim 
fpot of earth into the world of fpirits, the abode of good men and wo-~ 
men difembodied, or the refidence of both in heaven, never raifes one 
z finger of emotion, never heightens one tongue of rapture, and never 
throws the preacher inte one tranfport of proper eathufiafm, among 
1 ourfelves. Are we placed too far north for fuch fenfibilities? Yet, 
, furely we may fay with Lord Oxford upon another occafion 
0 « Haud tam averfus equos Tyria fol jungit ab urbe.” 
re “ Chardry. Odericus Vitalis afferts, that the Norman minftrels in the 
is twelfth century celebrated the lives of faints in French verfe;* and it is 
worthy of obfervation, that from thofe ftill exifting it is clear, the poets 
fet apart thefe holy poems for eccletiaftical fettivals and fabbaths ;¢ 
B and that they kept for the other days of the weck all their compofitions 
™ on profane fubje¢ts.{ Chardry was one of thofe poets who exercifed theit 
m genius on fubjeéts of devotion; and we have from him the life of St. Jofas 
. phat; and that of the Seven Sleepers (bretlren),” but “ not of St. Dormans, 
7 as improperly printed by Mr. Warton,” both “ in French verfe. The Life 
. of the Seven Sleeping Brethren contains more than one thouland eight huu- 
‘ dred verfes.” 
y The author next introduces William of Vadinzton. 
y « The name of this poet fufficiently announces his origin; and he himfelf 
be informs us that he was born in England.—judging from his ftyle, he lived, 


 Ibelieve,” rather I believe he lived, “ about the middle of the thirteenth 
k century. In the firft place, he treats of the general tafte of the Englith for 
romances of knight-errantry, for fabulous tales, and fongs; and he blames 





them only, becaufe they employed themfelves in the reading of thefe works 
. on the Sabbath. Another kind of poely, called Rorewange, was much in re« 
a queft among them ; and we believe that it confifted of pieces which they 
uf fang, and at the fame time accompanied then‘elves on the hurdy gurdy. 
“4 But thofe theatrical pieces called Miracles, were their delight beyond all 
m others; they were of the nature of tragedy; which reprefented the martyr- 
» dom of fome faint of the primitive church. . Geoffrey, abbot of St. Alban’s, 
’ had introduced into England the tafte for thofe theatrical pieces, as early as 
2 the beginning of the twelfth century. § By Fitz-Stephen’s account, it con- 
{t tinued in force to the end of that century; and the city of London was the 
d  §& place before all others, famous for this kind of reprefentation. ||) But the 
| evidence of Waddington proves, that the interval till his day had reatly 
f increafed this tafte among the Englith. From what he {pecifies on the fab- 
“i ject of thefe.entertainments, it feems that they were fometimes brought for- 
- ward in the public places, but mott commonly in burial grounds. They 
al - iebiteatiad 


« * Oder, Vit. apud Duchene, p. 598 ” 

+ With farprize do we read this word for Sunday, in a French author. 
te “ t, Warton’s Hitt. of Englith Poetey.” 

“© § Math. Paris in vita abbatum Sti. Albani.” 

“* § Fitz+Stephen’s Defcription of London, p, 73.” 
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borrowed, as had been ufual with Geoffrey of St. Alban’s, * the ornaments 
of the church to decorate their theatre. It was a'ways in the afternoon that 
thete miracles were reprefented. Women in particular thronged to them 
from all quarters ; the entertainment was often concluded by dances; fome- 
times by wreiiling or tilting, a kind of play, which exercifed the body, and 
was much in vogue among the Englih. Our poet lays great blame on 
thefe entertainments, thefe dances, and recreations; more purticularly 
wherrthey engrofled a pa:t of ihe Saé4ath. There is good reafon to believe, 
that the clerks who were the autho.s were allo the performers of thele the- 
atrical pieces.” | 


In confirmation of this conjecture we produce a paflage out of 
Stowe’s Survey of London, that was unknown to this recent Rueus, 
and yet is very fatisfactory. 


© Clarkes Well or Clarkenwell,” fays our very ufeful topographer, “ tooke 
name of the parifh clarks in Londen, who (of old time) were accustomed 
there yeerely to assemble, and to Alay seme large historie of holy scripture. For ex- 
ample of later time, to wit, in the yeere 1390, the 14 of Richard the Se- 
cond, I read that the parith clarks of London on the 18th of July, plaid in- 
terludes at Skinners Well neere unto Clarkes Well; which play continued three 
dayes together, the king, queene, and nobles being fresent. Alio the veere 1409, 
the tenth of Henry the Fourth, they flayed a flay at the Stinners Well, which 
Jasted eight days, and was of matter from the creation of the world; there were 
to fee the fame, the most part of the nobles and ventles 1 England, &Sc. other 
fmaller wels were many neere unto Clarkes Well; namely Skinners Well, fo 
called for that the tkinners of London /ekd there certain Alays, yearly plaid of 
holy tcripture, &c. Jn place whereof the wreltilings,” which appear from 
M. De La Rue above, to have been only the epilogue {as it were) to the 
plays, “ have of latter yeeres beene kept,” to the fuperfedence of the play 
themfelves, and is in part continued at Bartholomewtide.” + 


This extract reflects a light upon Monf. De La Rue’s, and receives 
alight from it. But, as the author goes on concerning the clerks as 
authors, 


« To embellifh their works they gave ample {cope to their imaginations; 
and the more marvellous theic production, the more certainty of applau‘e. 
Wadington, neverthele!s, forbids his readers to give faith to thefe pro- 
digies faliely attributed to the taints; and contiders the authors of thefe 
theatrical pieces as no other than madmen. But that which principally 
raifes his indignation, is the we of di'guiies,” without which no play can 
potlibly be acted, but “ with which they,” though only a few in number, 
« were able to reprefent the whole number of the different characters of 
their pieces. It does not clearly appear in what they contifted.” Yet our 
author has himfclf told us betore, that “ they borrowed, as had been ulual 
with Geoffry of St. Albans, the ornaments of the church to decorate their 
theatre.” 


Thefe indeed are faid by him to have’ been ** the ornaments of the 
church,” and to have been ufed in order ** to decorate their theatre.” 





« * Math, Paris loco citato.” “ ¢ P. xi. edit, 1633.” 
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But they are fo faid inaccurately concerning both, and the inaccuracy 
there has generated the contradiction here. ‘They were merely per- 
fonal ornaments, and merely perfonal decorations, This appears from 
the very paflage, to which a reference is made concerning Geoftry. 


« Apud Duneftapliam,” fays Paris, “ quendam Judum de Sanéta Cathe- 
rina-(quem miracu/a vulgariter appellamus) fecit; ad gue decorandas petiit 
a facriita fancti albani, ut fibi cafe corales accomadarentur; et obtinuit.” ¢ 


The difzuifes then were evidently drefles, calculated for the differ- 
ent characters that were to be perfonated. 


“He fays pofitively, that they difguifed their faces; but whether this 
was by maiks, or merely by colours, or (in fhort) by ser on the form 
of voracious animals, to which the martyrs were often expofed, is a fubjeé 
on which the author fays nothing fufficiently clear, for us to form a precile 
and determinate opinion,” . 


-They muft certainly have aflumed the form of beafts, when they 
were to worry the martyr. They muft equally have worn mafks, 
when they were to perfonate different characters in the fame play. 
And they muft at times perhaps have coloured over their faces, as 
our players colour theirs ina Sir Toby Belch, or a Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek. But all thefe difguifes, it feems, greatly raifed the indigna- 
tion of Waddington. He was plainly, therefore, a puritan by anti- 
cipation, And we have known fuch men in our own days, not in- 
deed poets but profemen, not actuated by any flame of poetic fire, 
but {peaking in all the frigidity of profe, againft any difguife whatever, 
profcribing all plays from the very neceffity of difguifes in them, and 
condemning al] difguifes as directly tending to immorality becaufe 
they may fo tend accidentally. Every act, even the beft of actions, © 
may fo tend equally. But, indeed, the notion is too ridiculous for 
refutation, and the Quaker who burnt his wig as a difguife, was not 
more ridiculous in practice, 

The author fays, ‘* that he fhould not have undertaken to tranflate 
his work into French verfe, but to make it more palateable to a na- 
tion that purfued with avidity every thing written in that language ;” 
a ftroke concerning our national character then, as novel as it is 
amufing! ‘* And tothe end, (continues he) that it might be under- 
ftood as well by the great as by the lower clafs of people?” as if the 
“© preat” underftood not Englifh, and as if ** the lower clafs” actually 
underftood French even in dialogue! Surely this can never be true 
as ftated. As the lower muft certainly have underftood Englifh, fo 
the higher muft as certainly have been the perfons who underftood 
French, And Monf. De La Rue, or his tranflator, have undoubtedly 
miffed the meaning. 

The author then goes on to other writers, but we cannot-attend 


See 
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him any further; and can only thank him very cordially now, for the 
information he has given us. 


“ XXIV. 4 Shars Chronological Account of the Religious Eftablifh- 
ments made by Englith Catholics on the Continent of Europe. By the 


‘Abbe Mann.” 


The 42, 43, and 44 of thefe were “ Carmelites, or Terefian nuns, 
at Antwerp, Lier, and Hoogftrete.” Thofe of Antwerp have féttled 
unknown (we believe) to the Abbe, at Lanherne, a houfe belonging 
to Lord Arundel, in Cornwall, and fituated in the parifh of Mawgan, 
near St. Columb there. 

“© XXV. Extraés from the Parifh Regifter of St. Bennet’s, St. 
Paul’s Wharf, London. Communicated by the Rev. Mark Nobbs, 
F. A. S.” 

“ XXVI. Obfervations on a Greek Sepulchral Monument in the 
poffeffion of Maxwell Garthfhore, M. D. F.R.S. and F. ALS. By 
‘Tayler Combe, Efq. F. A. S. 

“ XXVIII. A Defcription of the Church of Melbourne, in Derby- 
fhire, with an Attempt to explain from it the real Situation of the Por 
ticus in the ancient Churches. By William Wilkins, Efq. F. A. S.” 

This efflay contains princtpally an attempt to fettle ** the real fituas 
tion of the porticus in the ancient churches,” 


In this attempt the author ciles a variety of paflages from “ Mr. Ben- 
tham, in his learned and ingenious remarks on the hiftory of Saxon 
churches; and, as it is a work to which future antiquaries will frequently 
refer, and qn gvhofe authority they may with good confidence rely, and 
more particularly affording aflifiance in the inveftigation of Gothic remains, 
I hope it will not betray too much prefumption to controvert fome opinions 
in the courfe of the work, or too much vanity to attempt a cenfure where 
fo little opportunity is offered to the feverity of criticifm.” 


We think not fo highly of Mr. Bentham’s hiftory, and have read 
many cenfures upon it in manufcript. We have particularly read 
one upon the very point which Mr, Wilkins is here handling. And 
all of them will foon be publifhed, we underftand, in a work entitled 
The Ciconomy of our Antient Churches exemplified in the Antient 
Cathedral of Cornwall. 


« From thefe pa‘fages of Mr. Bentham’s roy notes Mr. Wilkins, 
« it is evident that he mifconceives the fituation of the /orticus.in thefe an- 
tient churches ; and with Mr. Collier, in his Church Hiftory, he is equally 
evroneeus in his inferences, who has miliaken the porticus for the porch. It 
does not appear that either of them were aware that the porches to our pre- 
fent churches are of modern adoption ; mdeed they are not to be found but 


of Gothic workmanilip. We never find the porches of the Saxon or of the: 


Norman liyle; and they are generally, though not always, placed againft 
the fides vt the north and the fouth aifles, whereas the portico of thefe 
more ancient churches are [is] a part of the principal building, divided from 
the nave by arches, as in the initance of this church at Melbourne, where 


a continuity of roof covers the whole. It is evident enough from all the . 


quotations from Bede, the Chron, Saxon, the Monait. Angl. &c. &c.” as 


recited 
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recited by Mr. Bentham in p. 18—20, and repeated from him by Mr. Wil- 
kins here, ‘* that the forticws does not mean the porch, ner indeed any part 
ot the sipk-1sLEs, as Mr, Bentham has-conceived; and they clearly evince 
that the porticos, though not darge, were not an inconfiderable portion of 
the buildings ; and if the plan of the porticus of Melbourne chuich be con- 
fulted, there can be no difficulty in determining that Bede’s account ts 
fuficiently jutt, explanatory, and peyfectly consistent, although ‘he fays no- 
thing in direct terms either of pillars or arches ;’ * and we ought not there- 
fore to conclude, with Mr. Bentham, that Bede in this intlance 7s at all 
sharing in his description of his churches, which probably had neither pittars 
nor sipe-1sres. And if the well-end of the churches [which] he delcribes, 
were divided off like this at Me.bourne for the forticus, it is alfo probable 
they were [this end was] fubddivided in like manner into {maller portions, 
and each portion or portico was dedicated to a favourite faint.” Mr. Wil- 
kins then cites another patlage from Mr. Bentham’s hittory, and adds, that 
** thele pailages,” he confidered them as feveral combined into one, “ very 
clearly fix the entrance into the churches at one end, and of courle the end 
oppolite to the chancel; and as ditinctly point out the fituation of the 
porticus, through which was the entrance.” + 


Mr. Wilkins accordingly gives us a neat ground plan of the church, 
with its ‘ north portico,” its ** middle portico,” and its ** fouth 
portico ;” but adds to this a fine ** fection” of the church, with its 
double tier of windows ; beth engraved by Bafire. Mr. Wilkins thus 
coincides with Mr. Collier, in confidering the porticus of our old 
authors as the porch itill; and only fixes the porch as a continua- 
tion of the church at the weft end of the whole. But will this por- 
tico anfwer any better than the porch, to Bede’s account particularly ? 
King Ethelbert “* was buried, fays Bede, im portica San&i Martini 
intra ecclefiam; which fhews,’, as Mr. Bentham argues juftly, ‘ that 
the porticus was within the church.”{. Mr. Wilkins accordingly. 
ftates bis portico to be within the church originally, as the ** walls, 
which at this time {hut out the communication of the porticos with 
the church,” are ftated to have been open arches originally.§ Yet 
this is rather an evafion than an anfwer, And what fthall we fay to 
another extract from Mr. Bentham’s hiftory, in Mr. Wilkins’s own 
notes ? 


“ In the year 674 Bithop Wilfrid began the foundation of this celebrated 
church (St. Andrew’s at Hefcham); and Eddius {peaks with great admi- 
ration of it in this manner: ¢ its deep foundations, and ¢4e many subterance 
eus rooms there artfully difpofed, all of hewn fione, and supported dy fundry 
kinds of pillars and many forticos,—and the turnings of the Aassages, fome- 
times ascending or descending by sulnding stairs to the different parts of. the 
building.” | 


This undoubtedly delineates a church very different in form from 





© Hii. of Ely, p. 18. + P. 298, 299, 300, 
* Mr. Wilkins’s own citation, 295. § P. 307. {| P. 292. 
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Melbourne, and difpofes its porticos in a very different place from 
Mr. Wilkins’s. The porticos united with the pillars to /upport the 
building, as being ‘* /ubterraneeus rooms,” and ** many” in num- 
ber; as having ‘* paflages fometimes afcending or” fometimes ‘* de- 
feending by winding ftairs” to or from them. And the words of 
Eddius, as cited by Mr. Bentham himéelf, are ftill ftronger: ‘* fuper 
terram” or above ground Wilfrid built ** multiplicem domum” the 
Jarge ftructure of the church, ** columnis variis ef porticibus multis 
JSuffultam.”* Wecould with to add more upon the fubject, but we 
withold our hand, becaufe we derive our information from a manu- 
fcript that we think it wrong to anticipate. Nor need we to add 
any more, as what we have faid is fufficient to refute both Mr. Bent- 
ham’s and Mr. Wilkins’s opinions upon the point. The reft we 
mutt leave to the reverend antiquary, when he choofes to publith. 
We only fubjoin one remark upon another fubjec. 


“ It is very probable,” cries Mr. Wilkins like a true antiquary, who 
draws every thing poffible to be drawn into the vortex of his own ideas, 
and fancies every point of hiftory to be bearing upon his own object, “ that 
this church was built about that time or perhaps foon after, by Penda’s 
fon King Etheldred, who married Offride the youngett daughter of King 
Olwy, anno 677. The intermarriages of the ies of Mercia with the 
daughters of the king of Northumberland, and the conditions of their embracing 
Christianity, are circumtlances which with others correborate the idea, ot 
this church’s having been founded here about that time. The Saxon coins 
of king Edwine who began his reign A. D. 617, and of king Etheland 
A.D. 726, bear in the center a crofs between four points, exactly corress 
ponding with the ornaments of a capital of one of the pillars towards the wett 


end; which appears to have been a very favourite ornament, adopted oz 
the conversion of the Saxon kings to Christianity. 


Such an argument as this for the age of a church, very frivolous 
in itfelf, is repelled at once by a fact. The filver pennies of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, coined at Rouen before the conqueft, have juft 
the fame kind of crofs and points imprinted upon them.t 

“ XXVIII. Enguiries concerning the Tomb of King Alfred at Hyde 
Abbey, near Winchefter. By Henry Howard, Efq.” 

In thefe enquiries we eagerly unite with the author, and with the 
author lament feelingly our difappointment. £* The infide of the 
church, which ftocd on f{pringy ground, was eafily diftinguifhed by 
its being laid with ftrong beaten clay to the depth of nearly four feet, 
the whole forming an oblong {quare, enclofed by the foundations.and 
the rubbifh.” ‘The foundations furely are decifive fignatures of the 
extent. Yet ‘* an oblong fquare” is fo ftrange a form for a church 
built only under Henry the firft, that we are ftartled at it. Nor does 
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®#. Bentham, p. 22. + P. 292, 308. 
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this configuration agree with the actual dimenfions of the church, © 
as they were formerly meafured in a more certain manner from the 
very walls then ftanding. ‘* The church,” fays the Hiftory of Win- 
chefter publifhed in 1773, and vainly reported in fome trick of the 
bookfellers at the time (we remember) to have been written by the 
Rev. Mr. Thomas Warton, ** which was built with flint cafed with 
ftone, appears from its ruins to have confifted of three tiles, and to have 
been at leaft two hundred and forty feet long.” * ‘This fhews there has 
been fome great miftake committed, by either Mr. Howard or his 
informant. ‘* The point @ appeared to him,” as Mr. Howard adds 
concerning the other, ** nearly the centre of the clay taken from 
north to fouth, of which there was [were] about fourteen yards on 
each fide. From a eaftward to 4,” at the termination of the clay, 
“he fuppofed twenty-four yards; and from thence the rubbifh and 
foundations,” but not the clay, ** extended fome yards farther.” 
All thefe meafures from a, as ** nearly the centre of the clay,” give 
us a length of twenty-four yards to the eaft, and of as many to the 
weft, with a width of twice fourteen; of eighty-four feet for the 
breadth of the nave and two aifles, yet only of a hundred and forty- 
four feet in the length, nearly one whole hundred of feet too fhort. 
This meafure therefore is wrong, and the church extended’ on the 
weft (as indeed Mr. Howard’s own plan fuggefts) much longer than 
from a to the eaft. ‘* About d and d there were two paths of clay 
nearly fix feet wide, one ending tothe north ima fpot im which the 
clay was laid im a fquarifh fhape, and about which there were alfo 
ruins of foundations. This, I conceive, may have been the facrifty ; 
the other path to the fouth, at the termination of whieh much rub- 
bifh is to be feen, probably led to the cloifters,” &c. There were 
evidently the two arms of the crofs, that ended each in a chapel be- 
low, with a tower between them above, and that divided the nave 
from the chancel. At the centre between thefe arms, or ** at 4,” as 
Mr. Howard fpeaks, ** there were remains of a folid bafis ef mafonry, 
and fragments of feveral {mall columns of Purbeck marble. Part of 
one of thefe I have obtained. It is ornamented in a fpiral direction, 
with two animals coupled together on one fide, and rudely carved 
flowers on the other. May not this have been part of the high altar?” 
This was the accefs under the tower from the nave into the quire, 
Nor was the high altar placed at any point but the very eaftern ter- 
mination of the whole. ‘This altar, therefore, was placed at 4 in fadét, 
There, alfo, as we are fure from Leland’s teftimony, were depofited 
the bones of Alfred. ‘* In this fuburbe,” fays Leland, ** ftoode the 
great abbaye of Hyde, and [it] hath yet a paroche chirche. The 
bones of Alfredus king of the Weft Saxons, and of Edward his funne 
and king, were layid in A TUMBE BEFORE THE HIGH ALTARE at 
Hyde; in the which tumbe was a late found 2 /itle tables of leade ine 
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feribid with theyr names.”* Nor can any difcoveries made in the 
nave have any relation to Alfred. ‘* About @ was found,” fays Mr, 
Howard in a purfuit the more blind as the more rafh, ** a ttone coffin 
cafed with lead both within and without, and containing fome bones 

and remains of garments. ‘Ihe lead in its decayed ftate told for two 
guineas; the bones were thrown about, and the ftone coffin broken 
into pieces. “There were two othcr coffins, and no more, tound in 
this part; which were alfo, for the fake of the garden,” annexed to 
the New Gaol or Bridewell, erecled in 1788 upon the tite of the very 
church, and ** in which they lay, broken and buried .as low as the 
fpring,” that has always intefted this meadow of Hyde, that is only 
two ject below the level of the ground,+ and that has caufed the 
floor of the church to be raifed by clay ‘* nearly four feet” above 
this level. The ‘* {tone coffin cafed with lead both within and with- 
out,” Mr. H ward would willingly hope to nave been Aifred’s.— 
S May not this,” he afks, ** have been part of the tomb of Alfred?’ 

Certai nly not, becaufe that tomb was at the high altar in the quire, 


and this ismerely inthe nave. ‘* Poffibly the two other cofhins,” he 
adds, ** contained the remains of Edward and of Queen Alfwitha.’’$ 


In an biftorical view they cannot, poffibly, as the bones only of Alfred 
and his (on Edward were trauflated from Winchefter to Hyde, and 
as thefe were depofited before the high altar on the eaft, ‘* Farther 
welt, as in ge, » fubjoins Mr. Howard, ** many ftone coffins were 
found, and the ciay extended ta 00,’ ttill farther weft; ‘* the fituation 
and number of coffins denote this to have been the nave [the extre- 
mity of the nave] of the church.—Further ea/f? than 6” where we are 
clear the high altar ftood,y ** were great numbers of ftone coffins, an d 
fome rather more fouth, juft beyond; but in this part there was no clay; 
and, being beyond the traces of the foundations, we may conclude 
that it was the church yard.” § We thus end with a fatis! action pe- 
culiar to antiquaries, perhaps, that amid{t ali the devaftations of fa- 
crilege, amidit all the defolationg of time, the remains of Alfred, 
which continued ** inatumbe before the high altare’’ as late as the 
days of Leland, had even had “ a late found” in the tomb * 2 litle 
tables of leade infcribid with theyr names,” and are aétually ftill at 
reft though the tomb has been deftroyed. So litile is it requifite for 
hearts moft in love with Alfred, to ‘feel fome fhare of that indig- 
nation,” which Mr, Howard erroneoufly felt, ** when | inform you,” 
| he fays, ** that the afhes of the great Alfred, after having been fcat- 
| tered about by the rude hands of convidts,” employed in buil ding this 
| bridewell or jail, *¢ are now probably covered by a building erected 

for their confinement and punifhment.”q - That ** this {mall field” 

fhould have been ‘* purchafed by the county,” and that ‘¢ in it they” 
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fhould have “ erected the new Gaol or Bridewell,’”’* is perhaps to be 
deplored by all men of tafte or fenfibility. But we muft confider 
coolly who they are, that fo direct a county. They are in general 
men of flight education, capable of acting properly in the common 
bufinefs of life as magiftrates, but utterly incapable of looking back 
with fenfibility upon paft monarchs, and utterly infenfible therefore 
of any delicacy due to their remains, ‘* When you are told,” fub- 
joins Mr. Howard, ** that this occurred fo Jate as the year 1788, 
and that no one in the neighbourhood,” not the bifhop, not a clergy- 
man under him, not even Mr. Milner, ‘¢ led either by curiofity or 
veneration for his remains, attempted to difcover or refcue them fiom 
this ignoble fate; your furprife,” he fays, as he fpeaks to George 
Nayler, Efq. York Herald, ‘* will not (I think) be lefs than my 
own.”t Yet for the comfort of Mr. Nayler, Mr. Howard, Mr. 

Milner, or even any of the clergy of the cathedral, let us remark, 

that the place where Alfred and Edward were entombed has never yet 

been violated, that their remains ftil] reft in peace at the foot of the 

ound on which the high altar ftood, and that we hope, if no cler- 

gyman of the church of England interpofes from his reverence for ci- 

ther or for both, yet Mr. Milner will interpofe from his refpect for 

the relicks of fuch a faint as Alfred, to fave them from being dilturb- 

ed by the f{pade of the gardener, and (as we could almoft wifh) to 

fecure them from difturbance by a monument over them. We there- 

fore thank Mr. Howard, who is a military gentleman accidentally 

Quartered at Wincheiter, for giving us an opportunity of fuggefting 

this to the public. 

“ XXIX. Copy of a curious record of Pardon in the Tower of Lon- 
don. Communicatea by Thomas Aitle, Efg.” 

“© XXX. Copy of an original Manujcript entitled * A Breviate 
touching the order and governmente of a Nobleman’s houfe.’ Com- 
municated by the Right Hon. Sir Joleph Banks, Bart, K. B. P. R. 5S. 
and F.S. A.” 

This feems to prove, that the buttery in our houfes meant origi- 
nally where ‘* beare and hogfheades are of ftore” in butt, t and to 
mark our coverpain for ** a fine fquare cloath of cambricke called a 
Coverpaine,” as ordered “ to cover the breade” when {fet upon the 
table previous to dinner.§ We had many other obfervations, but 
cannot afford room for them, as we have laid out fo large a portion 
of our review upon the articles proceding. 

On the fame principle we cannot ftop at the Appendix which comes 
next. Nor can we add more, than that we think the whole fo much 
like life well fpent, as will not allow us to condemn it in general 
becaufe it has may exceliencies, or to applaud it in general becaufe 
it has many deficiencies, but to confider it on the whole as lefs perfect 
oes we wilhed it to be, and yet more, perfect than we expected to 

nd it. 3 
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Rees’s New Cyclopedia. 
(Continued from Vol. XII. P. 190.) 
1 X ] HEN we began our critique upon this article we felt that we 


were about to fulfil one of the moft imperious obligations 
of our duty as Anti-Jacobins. We were called to it by the voice of 
pedlic appeal, of public reprobation ; but our pen ‘* nullius addidtus 
jurare in verba magiftri” was fufpended until we had tried the 
work before us by that teft which we at the commencement 
of our labours, declared to be the ** norma loquendi” of our office as 
Reviewers. It is unneceflary for us to recapitulate what that was, 
but it is fufficient to obferve that whatever has appeared boldly or 
infidioufly, in word, deed, or defign, to militate againft the efta- 


_blifhment of thefe realms in church or ftate, has been fure to meet 


with our decided oppofition ; and this we aflert on the broadeft prin- 
ciple of confiftency has uniformly conftituted the tenor of our la- 
bours. As Reviewers therefore we owe no other account to thofe 
authors who by the conftruction of their works bring on themfelves 
our cenfure, than what thofe works anticipate us in. In them, 
therefore, lect their refpective writers who conceive themfelves ag- 
grieved read our reafons for that cenfure. We do not judge it ne- 
ceflary or in any degree incumbent upon us to delay the perform- 
ance of our duty a fingle inftant by digreffions of elaborate vindi- 
cation. Our principles are grounded on the firmeft bafis of impar- 
tial trath. That conftitution which every honeft fubject has fworn 
to defend, and which is framed in the moft perfect mould of reli- 
gious and civil polity, forms the ftandard of our fentiments. Its 
natural and prefcriptive rights we are refolved to maintain with 
all cur might againft the attempts of thofe who feem to be 
equally refolved to deftroy. ‘The matter has been long at iffue be- 
tween us, and there is reafon, good reafon, to conclude, that on our 
fide of the queftion no ground has been loft, We will now return 
to this part of the conteft in which we have to encounter the main 
ftrength of the enemy’s hoft, drawn up in all the formidable array of 
that folid column of attack, an Encyclopedia. 

We obferved in our laft number that we confidered the principles of 
this work as the moft important object of our concern, becaufe the work 
itfelf is already ifluing from the prefs, and will in: its prefent form of 
publication continue to do fo for feveral years before it can be com- 
pleted. Were we, theretore, to wait till all its component parts 
fhould be united in the one vatt whole, the mifchief which it behoves 
us to endeavour to obviate would te effected, its defign would be 
perfected, its fuccefs fecured. ‘This would therefore involve us in 
reproach as being guilty of a fupinenefs unworthy of ourfelves and of 
the caufe we have efpoufed. With refpect to moit of the fcientific 
parts we do not hefitate a moment in declaring it as our opinion that 
the editor appears to have availed himfelf of much modern matter, 


well 
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well felected from the recent publications on the feveral fubjects which 
have hitherto efcaped his mutilating plan cf iehapdnant, and have 
preferved to themfelves a conncétion of difcuffion. The botanical part, 
as far as we have feen hitherto, is peculiarly accurate, explanatory and 
fatisfactory, In the phyfiological department, the article ** Abfor p- 
tion,” though briefly, and we think rather too briefly, treated, is in 
other refpects wei] put together. It is a fubject of too much im- 
portance, however, in the “animal economy not to have deferved a 
regular difguifition, inftead of a coniined compendium, Several very 
ingenious and very intelligent treatifes have been lately written upon 
it which would have furnifhed ample materia!s for the compiler ; that 
publifhed by Dr. Fullartun would have afforded a very conclufive 
and‘inftructive extract. In the article of ** Acceleration” we find a 
very ft.iking inftance of the inconvenient and ** mutilating” — 
of arranging the various fubjects in divifions and fubdivifions, and not 
under their principal heads. We have here no lefs than eight different 
references to other parts of the Dictionary. ‘* Accent” is the beit 
fupported {ubject we have met with throughout the Fir/f Part; and 
we are free to acknowledge that it is as Copious a compilation as the 
nature of the editor’s plan can admit of: itis very accurately di- 
gefted, the author:ties are judicioufly felected, and the teveral opinions 
juftly applied. We do not, however, altogether coincide with the 
editor, or rather with his authority Mr. A. Browne, in the remark 
attached to the conclufion of this article—that, ‘* we are greatly mif- 
taken in our idea of the fuppofed lofty tound of e@-rvdacioBoio Sxaacensy 
as the borderers on the coat of the Archipelago take their ideas from 
the gentle laving of the fhore by a fummer wave, and not from the 
roaring of a winter ocean, and they accordingly pronounced it Polye 
phlifveo Thalaffes.” This fuggettion, which we are informed, arofe in 
the mind of the ingenious writer upon Greek accent from his converfa- 
tion with the modern Greeks, is, we think, fomewhat more erroneous 
than the prevailing fcholaftic acceptation of the lofty found of thele 
two words. The modern Greeks, like the modern Romans, have 
dwindled from their former elevated boldnefs of national chara<ter- 
iftic, into mental enervation and perfonai effeminacy, and their re- 
fpective Janguages have undergone the fame mutatien in their tones; 
the ancient nervous grandeur of which is now loft in a debilitating 
attenuation, the ftrong afpirate is funk in a lifp, and the foul come 
manding accents of a Demofthenes and a Cicero with which they 
thundered conviction upon the minds of their hearers, are no longer 
heard among their degenerate cefcendants. We are, therclere. more 
inclined to impute this foftened pronunciation to modern corruption, 
than to receive it as a teftimony of any error in the long accepted 
appropriation of the found to the fenfe, or in our ideas of that de~ 
fignation of local character which the bard intended to convey ; for 
the fhores of the Archipelago are in the winter no more free from 
furges than any other. Befides the very compofition of wrvfasicB- 
evidently expreiles more than the gentle laving of the tummer wave. 
ie 
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It appears to us that the difference lies materially in the modern in- 
Kabitants of thefe fhores pronouncing the Greek 8 like our v. They 
alfo alter the quantity of the word $xzsen;, and pronounce it as if 
written Thalla/is. We do not conceive that the modern Greek accent 
is in this cafe deferving of more confideration than the quantity. 

Of the biography we caiinot fpeak highly, it is not what biography 
ought to be, it isnot impartial. Itis alfo ufed as amedium of fcep- 
ticifm where it de(cribes (criptural characters. We have given proof 
of this in the lives of Aaron and Abraham, but in that of the former 
our obfervation is more efpecially fubftantiated, We have alfo had 
occafion to remark in the editor, a kind of politico-theological incli- 
Nation to applaud the conduct of men of congenial principles with 
his own, and to infinuate difadvantageoufly of others whofe opinions 
and lives happen to be of oppofite tendency. Of this partial diftrie 
bution of his praife and blame we have already pointed out an exam- 
ple, and we fee before us much increafing caufe for our remark, | 

Although, therefore, we willingly admit the merit of the compi- 
Jation of fuch articles as form that fotitary part of it, which from 
the very nature of ‘its contents is altogether in{fulated from the con- 
taminating influence of editorial prejudice, we cannot honeftly go 
farther, For if it is to be prefumed that the progrefs of fcience ad- 
vances the perfonal comfort of mankind, and that whatfoever tends 
to involve the mind in doubt and infidel diftraStion deftroys it, the 
latter when fuffcred to commix with the former muft counteract its 
beneficial effect, and too often fubftitute its own deftructive confe- 
quences. -A work, therefore, that under the pretext of promoting 
{cientific knowledge, is made ule of as a medium for the diffemina- 
tion of the principles of the fchifmatic, however perfect in fome of 
its parts altogether independent of its main defign, is not what we 
tan or ought to recommend, but is to all intents and purpofes fuch 
a work as every friend to the beit iaterefts of human nature muft re- 
probate and reject. 

There are few-inguirers into the deep things of nature, however 
abftrufe their refearches, but who have fometime or other looked up 
to nature’s Gon. ‘There are few perfons, however well ftored their 
minds may be in aj] the fuperior acquifitions of literature, but who 
are fometimes induced to return to the reading of their infancy, and 
meditate onthe contents cf their bible; and we will be bold to add, 
that the wonder of t..c former with which they viewed the creature, 
has been abforbed in the adoration of the miraculous power and ijove 
of the Creator; and that the felf-reference and importance with 
which the latter have regarded the attainment of human learning 
have funk into a correcting humility of foul when they have thought 
upon the divine orizin of the feriptures, and pondered upon their 
conditions of reward and punifhment. Whatever, therefore, or whoe 
ever labours to feparate the phiiolopher from the Chriftian, or learn- 
ing from an humble conviction of intellectual dependency upon the 
word of Gon, is inimical aud in the worft fenfe of the word hoftile 
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to the purcft fatisfaftions of the human heart, and fubverfive of its 


happieft hopes. For true philofophy cannot fu’ fitt without religion, 
and Diaaie | 1s imperfect without the knowledge of Gop. The one, 
therefore, canuct be inculcated or promoted independent of the other; 
whence it appears that the infidel cannot be hilofopher, nor the 
man of doubt a man of {cience; and the work that profefles to teach 
philoiophy without religion, or fcience without Chriftian belief, is 
not to be recommended to thofe who wo uld become either true phi 
Jofophers or men of {cientifie ability.—but to return to our review. 
Under the word ** Acre,” that woid of gall to the Corfican chief- 
tain of France, we meet with the following reflection upon the Bri- 
tifh arms: ** Notwitiftanding the Gngular fpirit and very extraor- 
dinary exertions manifefted in this fiege, both by the aflailants and 
the befieged, humanity on both fides mutt lament the aggravated Cir- 
cumftances of cruelty and diftrefs that attended it.” This is a ftige 
ma conveyed under that ftale pretext of ** humanity” againit the in- 
trepid commander cof intrepid Englifhmen in that cvcr memorable 
defeat of Buonaparte. Tine expreflion as it finds is vague, * hue 
manity on beth fides,” fays the editor, ** mult lam: nt the ‘aggravated 
circumftances of cruelty and diftrefs that atrended it.” | The follow- 
ing is evidently the driit of this fentence; ** human ya muft lament 
the aggravated circumftances of cruelty on both fides.’ This re- 
flection muft not be permitted to de: cend to potteity, * fi conata 
efficere poffit,” without fome qualification of fact. The laurels of 
Britons throughout the whole of this ariuous conteft were in ae in- 
ftance flained vy cruelty. ‘Vhe hero of Acre poficticd a foul tar above 
pufillanimous revenge or needlefs flaughter. He knew how to con- 
quer; he knew@@herefore how to fpare. The charge of cruelty 
belonged to him alone whom ceieat enraged, and difappointment 
maddened ; who when he raifed the fiege wreaked his vengeance on 
the haptets natives, ** ravaging their cc juntry, and burning their har- 
vefts:” who when burthened with the fick of his army could devile 
the fame means of relief as butchers practice among the halt of their 
flocks when driving them to flaughter. We like not this tingular 
fenfibility of the hiflorian, that fo enti: ely obicures his perception as 
to make him confound the innocent with’ the guilty. We would alfo 
atk the waiter of this article what is meant by he tollowing fentence : 
“© After mult: plied and irreparable lofizs, it was found alnoff impofli- 
ble to reduce a place, detended with to much intrepidity, and pof- 
fefling a variety of advar toges which it is belides our purpofe mi- 
nutely to detail.”” Is not tois formewhat flighting the perfevering ge- 
nius of the deferter of his army, to fuppofe that tjsie semained a bare 
poflibility of effccting his enterpri ze at tne time he relinquifhed it ’— 
And what were thole various advantages W hich Acre pollciled againft 
its befiegers, that ** it was befides” tne purpofe of the Encycloped lift 
“oe ‘inutely: to cetal?” Weare told that the fotifications of the 
town were in fo bad a ttate as to give the Pacha 1) czzar ** reafon to 
diltruit his fecurity at Acre,” and he was thereiore preparing to 
make 
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make good his retreat,” when Sir Sydney Smith repaired the fortrefs, 
and repeatedly repulfed the renewed and varied attacks of tne French 
under Buonaparte. From Sir Sydney’s own account the garrifon of 
Acre had no advantages over the enemy but what their determined 
courage infured them@ The befiegers greatly outnumbered the be- 
fieged. ‘Their attacks were incefiant ; the breaches in the wall were 
Numerous ; the garrifon continually harrafled for 60 days, by a well 
conditioned, amply fupplied, and tha | reinforced army of af- 
failants. What then, was this variety of advantages poflefled by Sir 
Sydney and the Turkifh commander? Surely it was not de/ides the 
purpofe of a work to account for its aflertions, efpecially when thofe 
aflertions implicate the fame of a Britifh hero, and derogate from the 
glory of an achievement unequalled either in ancient or in modern 
annals of warlike deeds. We remember well the inoculation of 
Egyptian politics, and we perceive the marks of it are not yet en- 
tirely effaced. We would, however, recommend to the Encyclo- 
pedift, when he becomes the hiftorian of his country’s renown, to 
be more tender of its glorious truths, and when he takes upon him 
to {peak of her = exploits, to be more afraid of tarnifhing their 
greatnefs by infinuation without proof, than of entering ‘* minutely 
into detail”’ of their particulars. 

We have dwelt upon this article, becaufe we confider it as one of 
the moft important events of the late war, evincing in the ftrongeft 
manner the fuperiority of the prowefs of Britifh force, and uniting 
with the famous battle of Alexandria to eftablifh the preeminence of 
Britifh courage, and the celebrity of the Brittflrname over all the at- 
tempts of our encmies, and throughout the remoteft regions of the 
habitable globe. ‘The defence of Acre in conjunction with the bat- 
tle of Alexandria, furnifhes a fubje&t for the pen of the Englifh hiflo- 
rian, fuch as he may dwell upon with national exultation, and not 
trefpafs upon hiftorical impartiality; to depreciate therefore, or to 
obfcure the glory of fuch actions, is to blot the faireft page of our 
hiftory. . 

The following reafoning on the ufe of ** Action” in oratory is fo 
irrational, fo inconciufive, and fo contradictory, that we cannot pafs 
it over without ftricture. We prefume, from feeing no author ree 
ferred to, that it isa deduction of the perfon who contributed the 
article; be it whofe it may, it is the lameft piece of ratiocination we 
ever met with, 


« After all,” fays the writer, “ it isa point that will bear being contro- 
verted, whether action ought to be practifed and encouraged at al], A 
thing that has fo much command over mankind, it is certain muft be very 
dangerous, since it ts capable of being turned to our disadvantage as well as te 
eur advantage. lt is putting a weapon in the hands of another, which if he 
pleases he may make ule of to fubdue and enflave us; and, accordingly, hilio- 
ry is fui! of the pernicious ws¢s made of it.—For this reason, eloquence and 
action have been waduly dilcouraged by modern poticy ; and both the dar 
and the pulpit have been brougist toa more frigid way of delivery. 
7 « But 
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« But this is an extreme, which #o objection founded on the abufe of 
eloquence accompanied with action, and #0 apprehention of its pernicious 
effecis, can juftify. The benefits accruing from it amply counterbalance the 
mifchief which it is capable of producing. 

«© Perhaps the foundation of a/l ation may be-vicieus and immoral, Voice 
and gefture, we know, will affect brutes, not as they have reason, but as 
they have /Aasstons. So far as thefe are ufed in a difcourfe, therefore, it 
does not regard an aflembly of men more than it would a herd of quadru- 
peds; that is, their whole effort is fpent, not on the rational faculties which 
are out of the question, but on the animal ones, which alone they endeavour 
to potlefs and actuate, independently of-reafon; nay more, our realon and 
the judgment itlelf are intended to be bia‘led and inclined by them, action 
being only ued as an indirect way of coming at the reafon where a direct 
and immediate one was wanting; i. ¢. where the judgment cannot be taken 
by the proper means, argument, it is to be taken indirectly by circuition 
and tiratagem.” 


We will follow the track of this reafoning, and fee how it bears 
itfelf out in its premifes and conclufions. ** After all,” that is, we 
prefume, after all that can be faid for or againit the ufe of: action, 
“it isa point that will bear being contr overted, whether action ought 
to be practifed and encouraged at all?” This point certainly may 
be controverted, as ail premifes may in fome degree or other be dif- 
puted ; but all difputations do not fet afide or confirm conclufions, 
and therefore the poflibility of controverting this point is no proof 
of the impropriety of the ufe of action; and we confefs in the fol- 
lowing reafon afcribed, we fee no fubverfion of its claim to propricty. 
“ A thing that has fo much command over mankind it is certain 
muft be very dangerous ;” but not furely becaufe it bas fo much com- 
mand over mankind; if fo, then all virtuous influence, al! con(ci- 
entious fcruple, a!l good impreffions muft be very dangerous: nei- 
ther is it fo, becaufe ** it is capable of being turned to our difadyan- 
tage as well as to our advantage 5” for there are feveral of the beft 
principles of the foul, many of our natural endowments, many of 
the moit ufeful inventions among men, and many of their moft 
perfect inftitutions which are liable to this equal degree of perverfion 
from, as well as their appropriation to, their primary purpofe,—the 
advantage and happinefs of mankind. ‘Thus, for inftance, charity, 
ingenuoufnefs, honourable adherence to truth, liberality, candour, 
have all, at times, expofed us to the artifice and the injury of the 
world, and have been abufed to our difadvantage as often as they have 
been turned to our advantage; but they are not for that reafon dan- 
gerous, neither is it a point to be controverted whether they ought to 
be practifediand encouraged. Speech is certainly capable of being 
turned to ous difadvantage as well as advantage, but is not on that 
account dangerous; nor on that account are we to lament that man 
was exclufively endowed with it. Mechanical aid, difcoveries in me- 
dicine, the invention of money, are not to be deemed dangerous, nor to 
be le{s encouraged and applied tg their feveral ufes, merely becaufe it is 
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pofible with the fame agency to pull down as well as build up, to 
kill as well as to cure, and~to circumvent as well as promote the 
good of fociety! Education, ‘likewife, is hardly to be regarded as 
dangerous, from its affording the villain the means of expediting the 
profecution of his fchemes, or of laying his {nares with more {kill 
and profounder cunning. In fhort, no acquifition, no attainment 
ought to be difcouraged as dangerous, if they can be rendered ufeful, 
merely becaufe it is poffible to pervert their ufe.* Action, therefore, 
whilft it is as capable of prevailing over the bad as of mifleading the 
good, ought to be practifed and encouraged, and more efpecially 
when thus confidered, the chance of its beins turned to our advan- 
Zage is much greater than that of its being applied to our difadvan- 
tage, fince the bad are always in every communi ity more numerous 
than the good, and vice more general than virtue. We fee not how 
the practice of action can be ** putting a weapon in the hands of 
another to be made ufe of at his pleafure to fubdue and enflave us,” 
more than the adaptation of anv acquirement to its peculiar purpofe, 
enables another to pervert the effect. ‘The expreffion *¢ if he pleafes,” 
is particularly vague, becaufe if we ourfelves be fo well acquainted 
with the impreflive and feduétive influence of action, we muft in 
that knowledge be too well guarded againft the attempts of another 
to enfnare our minds, to allow of his bearing them captive at his 
will. And why after this very inconclutive reafonin g are we told, 
that ** hiftory 19 accordingly full of the pernicious ufes ‘made of it,’ 
Is it becaufe it is a point that admits ofscantroverfy whether aaion 
ought to be practifed at all, or is it becaufe it is very dangerous, or 
becau(e it is putting a weapon in the hands of anc ther. Weare to-’ 
tally at a lols to apply this word accordingly to any part of the fen- 
tence, or to difcover the antecedent part of the argument whence 
this fubfequent conclufion can be drawn; befides, there is much in- 
accuracy in this expreflion; for how can ‘hiftory be faid to be full of 
the pernicious ufes made of ation? It ought to have been * full 
of inflances of the pesnicious ufe made of it.” Another deduction 
follows, the connection of which with what goes before is not fo 
immediately apparent. ‘* For this reafon, eloquence and action have 
been unduly difcouraged by modern policy.” For what reafon? be- 
caufe hiftory is full of the pernicious ufes of it? We are not aware 
of hiftory being thus fudl of fuch ules. The fpeeches of Demott- 
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* What would the editor of this work think of us were we to aflume 
the general — of this argument againit the compilation of an En- 
cyclopedia. A i‘pecies of literary action which he has clearly thewn us 
may be made ule of greatly to the difadvantage of mankind in general, as 
potlefling all the dangerous powers of the fubj: ct we are upon—* being 
used ai ana inaivect wey of comings at the rEGSONy Wierve @ « srect and iunmediate one 
was wanting ; i, @. wen ihe | iarlgm nt cannot be taken oy t he fii a means, argus 
ment, it may thus be taken tadtrecily by circuition aud styatagem,” 
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henes and Cicero, thofe two great mattets of eloquence, who both 
declared their fentiments fo ftrongly in favour ef action, were never 
delivered with any other defign than that of exciting patriotic ars 
dour, and afferting or demanding the right of diftributive. juftice.— 
If the reafon for this difcouragement be the dangerous command 
which action is faid to have over mankind, and its liability to be 
converted to our difadvantage as well as advantage, then why is i€ 
faid to be unduly difeouraged? and furely modern polic¢y mult be 
fully juftified if taking warning from the pernicious ufes made of 
it in ancient times, it contraéls the latitude of its practice. There 
is not a little contradiction in this article; and we would with to 
alter a word in the fucceeding fentence, ** both the bar and the 
pulpit have been brought to a more /rigid way of delivery ;” we 
would fubftitute /uppreffed manner for ‘ trigid way.” 

With refpect to the allegation againit the bar, we would refer the 
writer to two or three of the molt popular advocates of the prefent 
day ; and although he would not find ail the impetuofity of this e/a 
guence of the body, he would difcover fuflicient of that impreflive 
energy of manner to convince him that the epithet ‘ frigid’’ is ilk 
chofen and mifapplied. And asto the pulpit we have had the fa- 
tisfaQion of knowing more than two or three of our metropolitan 
preachers whole doctrine, found and edifying in itfelf, has not wante 
ed that apoftolic fervour which affilts the progrefs of conviction, or 
that adventiticus aid of fuitable ation which imprefles the truths 
thus delivered, moft forcibly on the heart. The writer goes on to 
involve himfelf in a fecond contradition—** but this is an extreme 
which no objection founded on the abufe of eloquence accompanied 
with action, and mo apprehenfion of its pernicious effects can jutlify.” 
The pofition therefore of * itsbeing a point which will bear to be 
controverted whether action ought to be pradtifed or encouraged at 
all,” is of no account, and altogether tutile. And notwithftanding 
“‘ hiftory is full of its pernicious ufes, and it is certainly very dan- 
gerous,”” yet, ** no objelion againft it, no apprehentfion of its per- 
nicious effeéts can jultify its difufe ;” for it is added, ** the benefits 
accruing from it amply counterbalance the mifchief it is capable of 
producing ;” if fo, where is its dangerous influence? what fear need 
there be entertained of putting fuch a weapon in the hands of anoe 
ther? 

A new hypothefis then follows equally as devoid of pertinency, and 


Sgroundlefs as the former. ‘* Perbaps the toundation of af action 


may be vicious and immoral.’”’ If this can be proved, we muft al- 
low {till more, the foundation cannot be vicious and immoral with- 
out the principle being fo, and both thefe cooperating, the effe€t muft 
of necefiity be fo likewife. In this cafe action ought certainly to 
be difcouraged, becaufe it muft be very dangerous. Even the moft 
fuppreffed aGion ought utterly to be rejected ; and if all ation may 
Proceed from fo corrupt a fource—the wave of the hand, the mo- 
tion of the eye, the compreilion or elevation of the brows, the —. 
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eft mufcular exertion muft be avoided, and oratory be reduced to the 
mere infle€tions of the voice for the ftrengthening of thofe.impref- 
fidnsowhich words ate ‘intefided to Convey; but fnfleion of tone 
mult proceed from -the feélings as well as from the judgment,, and 
‘the impulfe of fenfation will communicate itfelf to ah eatures, to 
vthe hands,;“and tothe whole exterior of our frame, and thus\be de- 
smon{tratedasimuch by our action’ as by our words. What. vice.or 
immorality then can there be in* this correfpondence which nature 
herfelf fanGtioris and ‘enforces? ‘The following reafon, however, -is 
afcribed for this hypothetical propofition: ‘* Voice and gefture, ,we 
know;: will vaffe& brutes, fot as they have reafon but as, they have 
paffions; fo far'as’ thefevare ufed in adifcourfe, therefore,) #,,does 
mot regard! an affembly “of men more than'it ‘would a herd. of, qua- 
drupeds:: that is, hei Whole effort is fpent, not on the, rational fa- 
culties, which are out ef the queftion, but on the animal ones, which 
alone they endeavour ‘to’ poflefs and actuate, independently of rea- 
fon.”’ If amid this ftrange confufion of antecedents it be poffible to 
trace the connection of the argument, it mu({t be this ;—that Voice 
and gefture are deemed the foundation of ation ; that thefe apply to. 
the” paflions, and therefore affect alike’ mén and beafts ; which is 
fuppofing that reafon and inftin& are coequal; that man, who has 
the power of regulating’ his paffions, is alike fubject to their impo- 
fition, and in the fame degree incapable of refilting them with beatts 
that have not this'power ; but we think,” that thus putting the ra- 
tional faculties. “* out.ofsthe queftion,” both a priori and’a poteriori,: 
is affuming too much, ad the level is more degrading ‘than the truth 
will admit of. It,is,then obferved in the next place, that * our 
reafon and the judgment itfelf.are intended to. be biaffed and in- 
clined by. them ; action being ortly as an indirect way of com- 
ing at the reafon, where a direét and immediate one was wanting ; 
7,.¢. where the judgment cannot be taken by the proper means, ar- 
gument, ‘it is to. be taken indirectly by cireuitien and {tratagem.”— 
(Qu. is not the application of this word *¢ circuition” fomewhat 
orced?) But where in all this does the me vicious and im- 
moral foundation appear? for if action be uled directly or indirectly | 
in order ** to come at;the reafon,” the reafon is evidently ‘* not out | 
of the queftion.” But the writer relieves us at once both from his 
hypotheiis and the perplexity of his ratiocination by telling us, that 
<¢ upon the whole, adion doesnot tend to give the mind any infor- 
mation about.the fubjeét that is difcuffed, nor is st defigned to corivey 
any arguments or fdeas,-which the fimpleufe of language would not 
convey!” Where then is its fubduing and enilaving power? where 
its vicious and immoral foundation, we afk again. Can it be vicious 
and immoral, when we learn from the author, of this hypothefis, 
that ‘* it may be ufeful in awakening and fixing the ‘attention, pro- 
vided that it be accompanied with fuitable argument and addrefs ;” 
whence it is to be concluded, if Cicero’s maxim be allowed ** Uti- 
litatis eadem qu honeftatis eft regula,” that action is not of fo 
difhonour- 
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difhonourable a purport as this circuitous hypothetical ontologift, in 
fo perplexed a manner, endeavours to make out.. Whether this train 
of reafoning, which we have thus remarked upon, be fpun out of 
the editor’s wool, or whether it be taken out ef the woof of any 
profeffed manufaéturer of fuch fubjects, it is certainly of very fimfy 
texture and hardly affords covering for argument. 

We have now another glaring fpecimen of fcepticifm to extract 
from this Encyclopedia, in addition to that with which we termi- 
nated our laft review. The fame actuating fpirit of doubt feems to 
diffufe itfelf over the biographical account of * ADAM” as fhewed 
its infidel influence in the word ** Accommodation.” After havin 
recounted the fubltance of the {criptural detail. of Adam and Eve's 
formation, d.fpofal, difobedience, and expulfion from Paradife, we 
have the following addition of the editor’s infinuation, 


** Such is the concise account which the fcriptures give us of the origina 
of the human race: but this account even if we allow Moles to have been 
the writer of it, was not compiled til! about 2300 years afler the creation, 
and in the opinion of many, it 1s either wholly, or in fart \o blended with 
allegory, that it is not eafy to give a fatisfactory explication of every circum- 
ftance to which it alludes. MW /ether it be underfiood literally or allegorically, 
it fuggefts many exriovs queitions which have furnifhed tcope for much 
kearned critici:m, and for a variety of fanciful conjectures.” 


We will diffe& this paffage in all its inferences, and lay open all 
the hidden depofitaries of its infection. This ** concife account” is 
the information which Mofes delivered to the world, for the inftruc- 
tion of every generation of man, and was dictated to him by Gop 
himfelf, Till this account appeared all was pagan darknets, al! was 
unfatisfied curiofity and ‘* fancitul conjecture.” The origin of the 
world, of man, and of evil was loft in the fictions of poetry and the 
errors of philofophy; till it pleafed the divine wifdom to give to 
Mofes the ‘ fpirit of underftanding,” and to enable him to furnith 
future ages with that intelligence which they had fo long fought 
after in vain. The epithet concife but little applies to the fcriptural 
account, which is as full as is neceflary for the fatisfaction of our 
faith, although it may not be deemed fo by metaphyfical feepticifm, 
With metaphyfics it has nothing to do, becaufe it depends on faék 
and actual teftimony. Concrfe, as here uled, therefore, is meant .to 
convey an idea of in/ufficiency, and is defigned as a refleGion upon 
the fcriptures; but they are eafily viftdicated in this matter, by re- 
ferring to the firft, fecond, and third ehapters of Genefis. In the 
firt-we are told how ali things were created, and for what purpofes ; 
and that the Almighty Creator, after reviewing the works of his 
hands, himfelf pronounced that ‘* all was good.” In the fecond we 
are informed of the production of man, who was made atter al] other 
things that were created had been made for his ufe. We there learn 


of what he was made,—duft; and in what image,—~after the likenefs 
of God; we fee him appointed the earthly governor of all things, 
NO. Li, VOL. XIII, and 
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and united to a helpmate formed in as miraculous a manner as him- 
felf and every thing that was made. In the third, we read the caufe 
and the confequence of his difobedience,—the fall of man and the. 
punifhment of his offspring. What more then can curiofity afk, or 
belief require. Here let us rather attend to Bifhop Horne’s more 
hamble and more Jaudable fentiments. ‘* When we recollect,” fays 
he in his fermon on the * Garden of Eden,’ ** that to this account 
we owe all the information we have upon fo important a point, it 
will become us to be thankful that we have been told fo much, ra- 
ther than to murmur becaufe we have been told no more; and, in- 
ftead of lamenting the ob{cunity of the Mofaic account, to try whe- 
ther by diligence and attention that obfcurity may not be in part 
difpelled. For though Mofes hath only given us a compendious 


relation ‘of faéts (and faéts of the utmoft importance may be related in | 


very few words) that relation is ratified and confirmed in the {crip- 
tures of both teftaments, in which are found many references and 
allufions to it.” 
- & But this account,” fays the editor, ** even if we allow Mofes 
to have been the writer of it, was not compiled till about 2300 years 
after the creation ;’"—and what of that? there is nothing in this ac- 
codnt which is inconfiftent with the wifdom or the goodnefs of Gop, 
And why, pray, is this affected inJulgertce fhewn of ** allowing” Mofes 
to be the writer of it? becaufe they cannot contradict it. We are 
very well aware that it is one of the tenets belcnging to the Creed of 
infidels, that Mofes was not the author of the five books that are 
afcribed to him; but thefe gentlemen; before they had rejected their 
authority, ought to have fhewn by whom they were forged; and this 
we know, that ever fince the time of Mofes the ordinances of thefe 
five books have been in ufe among the Jews. Aniongft thefe inf. 
dels, therefore, we muft rank the wrier of this article, fo long as 
we find him expreffing himfelf of the fame principles. Who are the 
“$ many, in the opinion of whom it is either wholly or in part fo 
blended with allegory?” They are thofe who believe not the fcrip- 
tures, who ridicule the decrees of their Gop; who rob him of his 
divine attributes, and degrade their Saviour to a mere man; by fuch 
is this account deemed ‘ wholly blended with allegory ;”’ who fearch 
the fcriptures not with a view to make themfelves wife unto falvation 
but to difcover food for the pride of human opinion or the perverfe 
nefs of diflent; who receive not the account of creation as a marvel 
Jous proof of the power of Gop, but as a fable of man’s impofition 
who accept not with trembling awe and gratitude the gracious offe 


of redemption, but declare themfelves independent of the merits om 


Chrift. For what follows if the account of Adam and Eve be all 

ry? Why, original fin is then allezory, and redemption a fable 
and the conclufion is that the rewards and pun‘fhments of futuri 
are fubjeéts of no concern. Whence we may as well be Mahomet 
as Chriftians, and: the worfhip of pagans is of equa! efficacy wil 
-that which Chriftianity teaches, All this is inferred from the opini’ 
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who confider the ‘three firft books of Genefis as 


of the ** many’ | 
* blended wholly or partly with allegory ;”’ for it matters not in 
what degree it is fo blended; the word ** partly” is no apology for 
the charge; allegory is tabulous cloathing, and if any portion of it 
be admitted it goes a great way towards invalidating the whole ; and 
that man is every whit a3 great an infidel who afferts that it is 


%” 


‘¢ partly,” as he who declares it is ** wholly,” blended with allegory, 
Thewriter having fhewn to his readers that Adam and Eve are cone 
fidered by many to be fabulous characters, he fe.zes the oppovtunity 
of getting rid of the neceflity of manifeiting his own unbelief, by 
adding, ‘* that it is not eafy to give a fatisfactory explication of every 
circumftance to which their hiftory alludes.” We will -be bold 
enough to offer to affift him in this tafk, ‘by referring his readers to 
Dr. Horne’s firft three fermons on the Creation, where they will 
find this explication, if not eafy in itfelf to be made out, at leaft very 
fatisfactorily accomplifhed, by thatexcellent divine. And as we find 
attached to this article a reference to the fall of man and to original 
fin, we will, with the editor’s permiffion, fortify his readers againft 
what is to be then laid before them refpecting thefe deductions from 
‘* allegory,” by advifing them to confult the :eétures of the Norrifian 
Profefior, Dr. Hey, in his admirable elucidation of the ninth article 
of our Church. 

*¢ A confiderable difference of opinion,” the editor goes on to ob- 
ferve, ‘* has prevailed with refpect to the vigour of Adam’s intellec« 
tual faculties, and the degree of knowledge which he poflefled at the 
time of his formation.”” We will make another quotation from Bi- 
fhop Horne, which we think fets this queftion in the cleareft light, 
‘< Jf men, fince the fall, and Jabouring under all the difadvantages 
occafioned by it, have been enabled to make thofe attainments in 
knowledge which they certainly have made; and we find the under- 
ftanding of a Solomon replete with every fpecies of wifdom, human 
and divine; can we conceive ignorance to have been the character- 
iftic of the firft formed father of the world, created with all his powers 
a faculties complete and perfect, and living under the immediate tuition 
of God.” , 
” The expreflion ‘our image,” is thus accounted for by Bifhop 
Jeremy Taylor, in his 1gth fermon, and in our opinion with more 
originality than by Mr. Shuckford : ** Gop made man after his own 
image, i.e. fecundum illam imaginem et ideam quam conceffit ipfe, not 
according to the likenefs of any of thofe creatures which were pre- 
exiftent to man’s production, mor according to any of thofe images 
or ideas whereby God created the heavens and the earth; but by a 
| new form, to diftinguifh him from all other fubftances; be made him 
by anew idea of his own, by an uncreated exemplar. And befides 
that this was a donation of intelligent faculties, juch as we under- 
ftand to be perfect and effential, or rather the efience of Gon; it is 
alfo a defignation of him to a glorious. immortality, and-a commu- 
Rication of the rays and reflections of his own eflential eae - 
E 2 ¢ 
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The following obfervation proves a very extraordinary carelefinefs 
in the conftruction of this article: ** As religious principles, devout 
affections, and virtuous difpofitions are eftablifhed and ftrengthened 
by exercife and difcipline, it may be fuppofed that without fome fu- 
pernatural defence and affifiance which his bhiftory does not mention, he 
would be liable to be feduced and overcome by a temptation which 
the maturity of habit, and the wifdom of experience might have en- 
abled hint to withftand.””. What more fupernatural defence, what 
greater affiftance could Adam receive than what his hiftory does men- 
tion in the 2d chap. of Gen. 16 and 17 ver.—** And the Lord God 


commanded the man faying, of every tree of the garden thou mayeft J 


freely eat; but of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou 
fhalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eateft thereof thou fhalt 
furely die.” Was not this command a tufficient fubftitute for ma- 
turity of habit? Was not the affiftance of this fupernatural warning 
equal to any fupport which the wifdom of experience could afford ? 
And on this head let us again hear the argumentative Horne :-— 
*¢ That God had revealed and made himfelf known to Adam, appears 
from the circumftances related, namely that he took him, and put 
him into the garden of Eden; that he converfed with him and com- 


municated a law tobe hy him obferved; that he caufed the creatures 


to come before him, and brought Eve to him. In thefe tranfactions, 
God probably affumed forme vifible appearance; becaufe otherwife 
than by juch an aflumed appearance no man, while in the body, can 
fee God ; and we find by what paffed after the fata] tranfgreffion, 
that the ‘ woice or found of the Lord God walking in the garden,’ 
Was a voice or found to which Adam had been accuftomed, though 


guilt for the firft time had made himaftaid of it. If there was at the | 


bevinning this familiar intercourfe between Jehovah and Adam, and 
he vouchfafed to converfe with him as he afterwards did with Mofes, 
© as aman converfeth with his friend,’ there can be no reafonable 
doubt, but that he inffrudted him, as far as was neceflary, in the 
knowledge of his Maker, of his own {piritual and immortal part, of 
the adver fary he had to encounter, of the confequences to which difobe- 
dience would fubjeét him, and of thofe invifible glories a participa 
tion of which was to be the reward of his obedience.” 

As to the ** {cope which the icriptural account of Adam furnifhes 


for much learned criticifm, and for a variety of fanciful conjectures,” 


we would willingly afk whether we are to underftand the opinions of 
the many who think it allegory, as ranking among thefe ‘* learned 
criticifms,”” and whether the opinions of thofe who fupport and ems 
brace its fcriptural fenie are to be deemed ** fanciful conjetures ?” | 

' Before we clofe our prefent review we would make one brief ree 
mark. It could anfwer no religious purpofe to affert, that ** in the 
opinion of many the hiftory of Adam is fo blended wholly or partl 

with allegory, as not to admit of any fatisfactory explication.” It 
could anfwer no moral purpole to attempt to do away the foundation 
of one of the principal incentives to moral adtion. . It could. anfwer 
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no virtuous purpofe, whatever to mention fuch, an, opinion without 
bringing forward reatons to fupport or confute it. What purpofe 
then can it anfwer?—the purpofe of the work—infinuation of infidel 
principle againft the eftablifhed opinions of our church, and the pi- 
ous belief of its members. But it is the fixed purpofe of our work 
to guard the latter from fuch attempts, and whilft our caution per- 
ceives and notes them, our candour makes us regret that we find fo 
much to expote. 

With this urticl€ we conclude our prefent review, but not before 
we recommend to the perufal of the many, in whofe opinion the edi- 
tor has aflerted the account of Adam to be confounded with allegory, 
the following ftriking appeal: ‘* If redemption reftored what was 
loft by the fall, and the fecond Adam was a counterpart of the firit, 
muft we not conceive Adam to have once been what man is. when 
reftored by grace to * the image of God in wifdom and holineis ;’ 
and does not he, who degrades the character of the * Son of God’ * 
in Paradife, degrade in proportion the character of that other Son of 
God, and the redemption and reftoration which are by him?” Horne’s 
Ser, ft vol. 

(To be continued.) 





Home’s Hiffory of the Rebellion in the Year 1745. 
(Continued from Vol. X11. p. 451-) 


N our laft number, we endeavoured to, lay before our readers the 
peculiar characteriftics, and general defeAs of Mr. Home’s com- 
pofition, and to give our reafons for the opinian, that it pofleffed lit- 
tle claim to the title of Hiffory. Should it be afked why, even asa 
book of Memoirs, it is fo meagre and uninterefting, efpecially with 
the author’s reputed diligence as a collector of anecdotes, and his un- 
ceniable advantages and opportunities as a Contemporary, it perhaps 
may be explained by the following account. For the authenticity of 
it we pretend not to vouch: We can only fay that we lately re- 
ceived it from a very refpectable correfpondent. : 

Mr. Home, it feems, was at the trouble to take twe feparate jour. 
neys to the Highlands, for the purpofe of collecting materials for his 
work, Brought up in the true and orthodox Whig faith, and re- 
membering that he had had the honour of ferving as a Volunteer at 
the battle of Falkirk, he fooked upon all Jacobite information as a 
tiflue of falfehood; and, accordingly, in his firft journey, he difdain- 
ed communication with fuch of the Clans, as in their political tenets 
feemed wavering and doubtful, and were not, diftinguifhed for prin- 
Ciples congenial to his own. In his fecond excurlion, however, he 
found confiderable reafon to alter his fentiments. Captivated with 
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the enthufiafm, the fpirit, and, above all, with the good cheer of the 
Jacobites, he began to regard them as men not quite fo contempti- 
ble, and, if not entirely deierving of his commendation, as entitled, 
in fome fort, to his confidence and refpect. When his narrative, 
therefore, of the Rebellion was drawn up, (which contained, at leaft, 
a number of good flories of both parties) he refolved, like a writer of 
true impartiality, to fubmit it to the judgment and correction of both. 
—His friends the Whigs were profufe in their compliments.—It 
would tranfmit his name, they faid, to the moft diftant ages: But 
they pioufly ftruck out every Jacobite anecdote from the work, ‘The 
Jacobite critics, on the other hand, were no lefs encomiaftic. “They 
equally aflured him of immortal renown; and, perceiving the patri- 
otic labours of their old opponents, they as diligently cleared the 
book of almoft every interefting article of Whig information. Thus, 
it appears that our hiftorian, if he imitated the confidence, fo he 
fhared alfo the fate, of the unhappy man and his two miftrefles, the 
one with an utter antipathy to grey, and the other to d/ack hairs; who, 
on committing his abundant, but mixed locks to their difcretion, 
foon found himfelf completely defpoiled of both.—But it is now full 
time to refume our account of Mr. Home’s performance. 

We have already noticed, and with due cenfure, the tardinefs of 
Prince Charles’s refolution to march into England, a meafure on the 
celerity and vigour of which his future hopes of fuccefs fo obvioufly 
depended. Some apology, no doubt, is to be found in the profpects, 
which his friends were continually holding out, of powerful rein- 
forcements from the Highlands; profpeéts, however, which it was 
foon feen were not deftined to be realized. For this fortunate fail- 
ure in the general rifing of the Clans, ‘which certainly was intended, 
his country is principally indebted to the admirable exertions of the 
Lord Prefident Forbes; who, partly by threats, and partly by pro- 
mifes, contrived to maintain the moft dangerous in their duty, or at 
leaft to prevent them from bringing their men into the field. 

Although the rebel army confifted of fcarcely 6000 men, of whom 
only about 500 were cavalry, yet, if the fteadinefs and unanimity 
of the generals had been equal to the aftonifhing intrepidity and per- 
feverance of the men, very ferious danger might have been occafioned 
to the government of George II. After befieging and taking Car- 
lifle, they proceeded directly fouthwards, by Manchefter, Maccles- 
field, and Afhborne, to Derby, at which laft place they arrived on 
the 4th of December. “At this junGture, they had fairly got the ftart, 
or rather turned the flark, of the Duke of Cumberland, and were 
nearer to London; as the Duke’s army was at Litchfield, Stafford, 
Neweaftle under Line, &c., and the troops of the Pretender, in lefs 
than four days’ march, might very eafily have reached the capital.— 
The hopes and expe€tations of their Englith adherents were now 


raifed to the higheit pitch. They had already begun to figure to 
themfelves the capture of London, the feizure of the Bank, the ruin 


of credit, the important poflefion of the public treafure, together 
wit 
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other things, all not unlikely to have enfued; when, 
ftrange to tell, and to the equal amazement of their enemies and their 
friends, the Highlanders on a fudden wheeled about, and witha ra- 


with many 


pid ftep retreated towards Scotland! By Lord George Murray, who 
propofed fo unexpected a meafure, it was alledged, that they had now 
advanced quite far enough into the country, in the hope of an in- 
vafion from France, or, at all events, of an infurrection in England, 
in bth of which views they had been completely difappointed. The 
wifeft thing, therefore, they could do, was to return upon their fteps, 
and meet the other army from Scotland,* which was reported at leaft 
to be equal to that at Derby: And fuch was his influence with the 
greater number of the chiefs, that he foon brought them over to the 
{ame fentiments. 

Hiftory will record, notwithftanding that the prefent writer but 
flightly notices it, that the gallant Prince who headed this expedition, 
although with no claim to the qualities of a great commander, was 
yet utterly incapable of fuch putillanimity, and that he was overborne 
by the afcendancy, and facrificed to the unfteadinefs, of a fingle man. 
That man was Lord George Murray; who, whatever were his other 
merits, feems not to have been endued with real firmnefs of character. 

Lord George Murray was the fon of the Duke of Atholl, and 
younger brother to the Marquis of Tullibardine, a nobleman who 
alfo figured in this rebellion, When very young, in 1715, Lord 
George had fought under the banners of the old Pretender; and, 
after the battle of Sheriff-muir, which put an end to that infurrection, 
he was forced to go abroad, where he eagerly entered into foreign 
fervice, and acquired no inconfiderable fhare of military reputation. 
In the Highland army he was the perfon by far the beft fitted for the 
foremoft ftation; and, accordingly, he acted as Lieut. General of 
the forces under the orders of the Prince, who only nominally exer 
cifed the fupreme command.—Lord George, as a man, had talents 
that were far above mediocrity; and, whatever may have been whif- 
pered by the tongue of flander, he was fincerely attached to the Stew~ 
art caufe. Asa foldier, he was brave, active, and vigilant; fertile 
in his refources, and ardent in his enterprizes: Yet, what he con- 
ceived with boldnefs, and planned with addrefs, he was not always 
able to carry fteadily into effect; and he was without that firm per- 
feverance, which prefles forward to its object, in fpite of the caprices 
of accident, and the unexpectednefs of oppofition.— We thus fketch, 





-~—-. 


* About this time, intelligence had been received by the Pretender, that 
fuccours had landed; in Scotland, from France, and that his friends were 
raifing an army in the north, in order to follow him inte England, But 
thefe accounts were greatly exaggerated. One regimept of foot, com- 
manded by Lord George Drummond, Fitz-James’s Horle, and the picquets 
of the fix Irith regiments in the fervice of France, compofed the whole 
force in queftion. 
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in paffing, the prominent features in the character of the principal 
leader in this rebellion, becaufe we are of opinion, that /evera/ of its 
mo{t important events, and the retreat from Derby in particular, 
may b: eafily referred to it ; and becaufe the philofophic reader, wh 
places fome value on the art of tracing public tranfactions to their 
fource, in the real propenfities, and fecret paffions of men, willin 
vain look for its di{play in the volume of Mr. Home. 

That Lord George Murray, who began to waver in his refolution, 
was the author of tiis retreat there is no fort of doubt: The manner 
in which the Prince was forced into the meafure has by no means 
been fo clearly afcertained. Whether it was, that a council of war 
was held at Derby, in which he was Icft fgle in the opinion, of 
pufhing forward to the metropolis ; or whether the real fentiments 
of the chiefs were mifreprefented to him by Lord George, and warps 
ed to his own purpofes when he became irrefolute and defponding, it 
feems difficult toafcertain: But it is clear, by the evidence of Mr. 
John Hay, who was conftantly about the perfon of the Prince, that, 
but three days before at Macclesfield, it was unanimoufly refolved by 
forced marches to endeavour to get between the Duke of Cumber- 
land and London ; and that of all men Lord George Murray was the 
keeneft, in urging the neceffity of the meafure. Without doube it 
was the only one, by which the unaccountable fupinenefs dilplayed 
at Edinburgh had any chance of being retrieved: And it was eafy to 
be feen, by all perfons of difcernment, that, from the moment the 
counter-march to Scotland was commenced, the rebel chiefs them- 
felves had decided the fate of thawar. The Prince appeared incon- 


folable, on being conftrained to a ftep at once fo fatal, and fo very 
oppolite to his temper: 


2 oad 

“* He behaved, (lays Mr. Home) for fome time, as if he no longer 
thought himfelf commander of the army. In the march forward, he had 
always been firft up in the morning, had the men in motion before 
break of day, and ufually marched on feot with them: But in the retreat, 
though the reft of the army were on their march, and the rear could not 
move without him, he made them wait a long time; and, when he came 
out, mounted his horfe, rode tiraight on, and got to his quarters with the 
van,.”—Mr. Hay declares, that “© When they began their march back, very 
few knew that they were marching back. Many perions of diftinélion did 
not know it; amongit others Lord Nairne. When the mer, who had 
marched in the grey of the morning, began to know by the day-light, from 
the marks they had taken of the road, that they were voing back, there 
was an univerfa! lamentation among them. Charles, who had marched a- 
foot, at the head of the men, all the way, was obliged to get on horfeback, 
for he could not walk, and could hardly tiand, as was always the cale with 
him when he was cruelly ufed. After they had marched back as far as 
Manchetter, and had loft the advantage gained over the Duke’s army, they 
heard nothing of the army from Scotland, and found theméelves obliged to 
go further north in quett of them (i). When they came to Leek, Charles 
faid, ¢ He found they intended to carry him back to Scotland,’ 


Whatfoever be the opinions that are entertained in regard to this 
bold 
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beld incurfion into England, one circumftance is remarkable, and, 
as far as we are able to recolle€, unnoticed by our author, and that 
is, the uncommon regularity, and unexampled moderation, which 
were uniformly difplayed by the Highland troops. They, who take 
up arms againtt their lawful fovereign, are not ufually the men, from 
whom much regard is to be expected for the rights of the peaceful 
citizen ; and the page of hiftory too faithfully informs us, that it is 
to the awful fcenes of rebellion and revolution that we muft look for 
examples of the wildeft military licence, and the moft cruel and 
fhocking atrocities. ‘To the immortal honour, however, be it [po- 
ken, of the fpirit of clanthip, and of the Highland character, no fuch 
examples occurred on this occafion, ina march through a country 
abounding in plunder, backwards and forwards, of more. than 400 
miles! The Highland army were utter ftrangers to military difci- 
pline ; but its place was fupplied by implicit deference to the will of 
their chiefs, who were, many of them, men of education and urba- 
nity. No fymptom of outrage, no ebullition of infolence was dif- 
cernible in the deportment of thefe lawlefs mountainecrs: They re- 
gularly paid for every thing they got: They left behind them neither 
lick nor ftragglers; and we ourfelves can attelt, that, from. the 
prince himfelf down to the private man, the correétnefs of their con- 
duét was, many years after, recorded with applau{c, and advantage- 
oujly compared with the exceffes of the regulars, in the feveral towns 
through which both had paffed. From thefe fats two things are ap- 
parent; firft, the aftonifhing influence and authority of the chiefs 5 
and, fecondly, the humane and generous motives, by which they 
muit have been actuated.* No army, except their own, could, in 
fimilar circumflances, have difplayed the fame virtuous moderation 3 
and few armies of any fort, under all the regulations and reftraints 
of the ftricteit difcipline.—It may be accounted a trite, but itis a 
juft obfervation, that the greateft courage and the mildeft manners 
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* The moft eminent among the chiefs in the Highland army was un- 
doubtediy Cameron of Locheii, a very amiable and accomplifhed character. 
Mr. Home, as ulual, favs little more of him, than that he was goandfun to 
Sir Ewen Cameron; as the general practice, adopted by htiiorians, of 
bringing the* reader fomewhat acquamted with the characters of their 
heroes, feems not at all to be his fyftem. ‘The worth and courage of Lo- 
cheil, his generous fentiments, and conciliating manners, we have heard, 
within our own remembrance, extolled with enthufafm, in lfevejal of the 
places where the Highland arniy had been quartered. He was, indeed, as 
Lord Clarendon exprefles it, ‘a perfect gentleman.”—After the battle of 
Culloden, where he was wounded, Locheil had the good ‘ortune to efcape to 
France, and was made colonel of a regiment in the French fervice; but he 
lived only a few years after 1746. Upon the late generous, and weil- 
judged yeliitution of the forfeited estates by government, the property of this 
re{peciable family, we believe, has once more come¢ into the polieflion of 
bis defcendants, 
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are commonly united ; and it is from /ucha temper, in a better caufe, 
when the dreams of enthufiafm have pafled away, and given place 
to the knowledge, and the love of freedom, that we might juftly 
look for the flower of our armies, and the heroes of Egypt. 

We have dwelt, with greater minutenefs than might perhaps feem 
needful, on both the inaétive refidence of the Pretender in Edinburgh, 
and his abortive progrefs through kngland, becaufe we confider the 
line of conduct, purfued by the rebels on thofe.two occafions, as the 
great hinge, on which the iffue of the rebellion evidently turned. In 
Scotland, as we are informed, there are feveral valuable and une- 
dited MSS. in the pofleffion of individuals, calculated to throw much 
fight on thefe, as well as other events of this period, and which 
have either cfcaped the diligence, or been inacccflible to the curiofity 
of Mr. Home. One of the molt fingular is reported to be the Me- 
moirs of the late Earl of Wemyfs, well known, in the rebellion, by 
the title of ** Lord Elcho ;” who afterwards refided long in France, 
and died in that country, only about the year 1758. This MS. is 
{aid to contain a regular diary, or journal of the tranfactions, during 
the years 1745 and 1746, of the movements ot Prince Charles’s 
army, the deliberations of his council, (at both of which the noble 
writer affifled) ; together with free and original characters of men, 
and delineations of manners. For a good Hiftory of the Rebellion 
fuch a work mult be regarded as among the moft valuable materials, 
and, in fuch-a view, it would prove an acceptable prefent to the 
public. y 

We fhall pafs over, without comment, the well known tranfac- 
tions that took place, from the counter-march from Derby, to the 
battle of Culloden, as they fecm to be recorded with fufficient fidelity 
by our hiftorian; viz. the a@tion at Falkirk, in which the iebelé 
were victorious; their retreat to the Highlands, on the approach of 
the Duke of Cumberland ; together with the various att.cks and en- 
counters of a petty warfare, during the courfe of a winter and {pring 
campaign. Of his merit in treating thefe tranfaGions Mr. Home 
might fay, in nearly the words of a much greater man, Ubi ingenio 
erat locus, cura teftimonium promeruifje cantentus. 

The battle of Falkirk, which was fought on the 17th of January, 
1746, is defcribed by our author with extraordinary minutencfs; as 
he himfelf was prefent, as Lieutenant of the Edinburgh Volunteers, 
in the army of Gencral Haw'ey, and taken prifoner in the engage- 
ment. To this account is added a narrative no lefs particular, and 
which we are perfuaded muft intere{t pofterity, of the smportant 
efcape of the faid Lieutenant of Volunteers, and four private men of his 
company, from the caftle of Down, where they were put into con- 
finement. Befides a molt luminous view of the birth, parentage, &c. 
of thefe five heroes, we learn, that they courageoufly defcended, one 
by one, on a moon-light night, from the battlements of the aforefaid 
caftle, (which were above 70 feet high) by means of a rope, com- 
pofed of blankets; when, {trange to relate! fome of them were 
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maimed, and others efcaped uninjured ; fome of them hopped off on 
one leg, and others walked on two, until they fairly got beyond the 
reach of their purfuers. One circumftance, and one only we have 
been able to difcover, that is omitted by Mr. Home, and of which, 
asa faithful hiftorian, he fhould alfo have informed his readers, 
namely, the various effects, which we are convinced fear mutt have 
produced upon himfelf and his companions, during fo horrible a fuf- 
penfion, like crows in the air, and at fo tremendous a height above 
terra firma! 

When the Duke of Cumberland had followed Prince Charles 
almoft as far as Invernefs, and the two armies came within 17 miles 
of each other, it was more than probable that an a@tion would enfue: 
Yet, it was beyond all calculation of prudence to imagine, that the 
Prince would voluntarily have encountered the royal troops upon a level 
and open plain, confidering-his inferiority in point of numbers, and, 
above all, his almoft total want both of cavalry and heavy cannon. 
The rebels, however, with a ftrange infatuation, feemed anxioully 
to wait their approach, on Culloden or Drummotlie Moor. During 
this critical fituation of the two armies, a night attack was projeted 
on the royal camp at Nairn; which, had it been executed, by Lord 
George Murray, with the fame degree of vigour, as he had conceived 
it with boldnefs, and planned it with ability, it might have fuf- 
pended, if it did not avert, the fate of the conteft. As the circum- 
ftances attending this important enterprize, are lefs known than they 
deferve to be, we fhall iay them before our readers as they are {tated 


by Mr. Home. 


« In the evening of the 14th (of April), Locheil joined the army with 
his regiment. That night, toe Highlanders (who never pitched a tent) 
lay upon the ground among the furze and trees of Culloden wood, Charles 
and his principal! officers were lodged in Culloden-houte. 

« Next day, the army, joined by Keppoch and his regiment, was drawn 
up in order of battle, on Drummoflie Muir, about a mile and half to the 
fouth-eait of Culloden-houfe. When mid-day came, and the King’s army 
did not appear, it \..s concluded that they had not moved from their camp 
at Nairn, and would not move that day, which was the Duke of Cumber- 
land’s birth-day. About two o’clock, the men were ordered to their quar- 
ters; and Charles, calling together the gene:als and chiefs, made them a 
fpeech, in which he propofed to march with all his forces in the evening, 
and make a night attack upon the Duke of Camberland’s army, in their 
camp at Nairn. . 

« At firlt, nobody feemed to relifh this propofal; and the Duke of Perth 
and Lord John Drummond expreficd their ditiike of (to) it. Lochiel, who 
was not a man of many words, faid, that the a: my would be lironger next 
day, by 1500 men at leaft; but, when Lord George Murray role, and 
feconded the propofal made by Charles, intutung and enlarging upon the 
advantage of a night attack, that rendered cannon and cavalry (in which the 
fuperiority of the Duke of Cumberland’s army | chiefly conhited) of little 
fervice, it was agreed to make the attempt, as the beit thing that —_ be 
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done in their prefent (then) cire umfiances, for they were almoft entirely 
deftitute both of money and provitions, 

“ When the officers went to their regiments, they found that a great 
number of the foldiers had gone to Inverne/s, and places adjacent, to pro- 
cure provifions, Officers were fent irom every regiment to bring the men 
back; but they refuled to come, ea, the officers fhoot them if they 

leafed, for they would not come back, til! they had got fome food. This 

appened between {ix and leven o ‘clock in the evening; and, as the army 
was to march at eight, the abfence of fo many men jeemed to put an end 
to the delign of a night attack ; but Charles was bent upon making the 
attack. He made the chiefs and colonels a‘femble what men they could, 
and, at eight o'clock, gave orders to Lord George Murray to march. Lord 
George put himéelfat the head of the army, and marched with great ala- 
crity to execute the defign of a night attack, whigh he himéelf had formed ; 
and it was to have been executed in the following manner, 

“© The river Nairn pailes within half a mile of Drumimoflie Muir, and 
tuns from that itraight eaft towards the town of Naien, which ftands, as 
Culloden does, on the north fide of the river. Lord George Murray in- 
tended to march with the army in a body, till they were pait the houfe of 
Kilraick, or Kilravock ; then to divide his troops, and crofs the river with 
the van, (making about one third of the army) which he himfelf com- 
manded, at a place about two miles difiant f-om Nairn, and march on; 
having two-thirds of the army on the north fide, and one-third on the fouth 
fide of the river, till both of them came near the Duke’s camp, then to 
crofs the river again with his own diviiion, and attack the king’s army at 
once from the’ fouth and from the weft. This was the plan of the night 
attack; which, if. it had been executed as it was projeGed, would, in ‘the 
opinion of fome of the braveit officers in the Duke’s army, have proved not 
a litele dangerous. 

The Highland army marched from Culloden ina column, or rathe: in 
a ni line of march, with an interval in the middle, as if there were two 
columns, one following the other. 

« Lord George Murray marched in the front of the firt column, at the 
head of the Athol brigade. Lord John Drummend was is ‘ce rew > that 
divifion, or column: Charles and the Duke of Perth were in the interval 
between the two columns, that is, In the centie of the ‘i: * anarch. 
Two officers, and between twenty and thirty men of the Macku. ‘oth egin 
ment, who knew the road very well, for they lived in that part of the 
country, were diftributed along the Line as guides. 

« Soon after the Highlanders left Cull den, it grew very dark, wid as 
they kept no road, that they might avoid fome houfes on the high way to 
Nairn, they were obliged to march through fome very wet and deep 
ground, which retarded them very much, efpecially thofe that were in the 
rear: They had not marched tar, when a meflenger came up to the front, 
detiring that the van thould halt, for the other co lumn was a creat way be- 
hind. The van did not halt, but an order was given for the men to march 
flower: Notwithilanding this order, the rear {i il lofi: ground, and many 
mefle ngers were fent, inniting that the van thould halt, and wait for them. 

‘ While they = eeded in thts manner, a great deal of time was loti, 
and the night was far {pent, before they reacher d Kilravock, 
The Highlande rs had patie ‘d the hou! e and wood of Kifravock, and the 


wan of the army was about a mile from the place where Lord George Mur- 
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ray intended to cro.s the river, when Lord John Drammond, who had 
often come up be ore, and whi! (pered Lord George Murray to order a matt, 
came up agai, and ‘aid aloud to Lord George, ‘ Why will you go on? 

There is a gap in the linc halt a mile long ; the men won't come up.’ 

Lord George Murray ordered a halt. 

« Leche, whole regiment marched next to the Athol brigade, came up 
to the front, and join’ ing L Lord George Murray, Lord John Drummond, and 
Genera! Sullivan, with fome volunteers, who bad marched all ight in the 
front, coniulted what was beft to be done: They knew, by their repeat- 
ing watches, that it was two o’clock in the morning ; and, as Nairn was 
mre than three miles off, it was evident, trom the time they bad taken in 
marching hither, that it would be broad day-light before they could reach 
Nairn. Lord George Murray faid it was a free parhament, and detired 
every body to {peak, and give their opinion, for they were all equally con- 
cerned. 

“ Mofi.of them did fpesk; but they differed in opinion. Some advifed 
a retreat, as day-light was {fo near, and they could not expect to lurprize 
the enemy. Others declared themfeives for marching on to Nairn. Lord 
George Murray, provoked that his favourite defign of a mght attack was 
fruftrated, joined thofe who adviled a retreat, and anfwere ‘d every perfon 
who {poke for going on, of whom the moft determined was Mr Hepbarn, 
who urged Lord George Murray to lo‘e no time, but order the men to 
march on to Nairn as fatt as they conld. Wainile Mr. Hepburn was {peak- 
ing, a drum beat.—* Don’t you hear,’ faid Lord Geo ge, ‘the enemy are 
alarmed ; we can't furprize them.’ «I never expected,’ taid Mr. Hepburn, 
to find them afleep; but it is much better to march on and attack them, 
than to retreat; for they will mott certamly follow, and oblige us to fight, 
when we fhall ‘be in a much wore condition to fight them, than we are 
now.’ 

“« During this aliercation between Lord George Murray and Mr. Hep- 
burn, John Hay came Ups and, hearing what they faid, immediately rode 
back to Charles, who was in the cent: r of the line of march, aud told him, 
that unlets he came to the front, and ordered Lord George Murray to go 
on, nothing would be done. Charles, who was on horleback, fet out ins 
ftanuly ; and, riding pretty fait, met the Highland army marching back to 
Culloden, Charles was extreme! yincenled, and faid I ord George Murray 
had betrayed him. 

The Highlanders marched back to Culloden in much lefs time than 
am had taken in marching towards Natn; for, betides the advantage of 
having day-light, which they had very toon, there was no occation to thun 
the houles; and they took the beft and (horte/t road. 

“ It was between five and fix in thet morning when they got back to 
Culloden, fatigued and famifhed; the men had received no pay tor a 
month ; and, on the 15th, they had only one biicuit cach man. The night 
march, hark wise and forwards, had made matters worle, that were bad 
before. Many of the private men lay down to fieep ; and no {mall number 
of them made the beit of their way to Invernels to ieck provifions.” 


What had been predicted by the judicious Mr. Hepburn,* accord- 
ingly 








* This gentleman feems to have been Mr, Hepburn of Keith, en ardent 
and 
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ingly came to pafs. They deliberately waited for the Duke of 
Cumberland, who, the fame day, came up with them on Culloden 
Moor. The Highland troops, diftracted by diffention, nearly fa- 
mifhed with hunger, and, as we have feen, thinned by accident no 
lefs than by neceflity, did not bring into the field 5000 men. The 
royal army confiited of about 7500, the flower of the Britifh troops; 
veterans who had fought the battles of Dettingen and Fontenoy ; and 
amply provided with every article that was neceflary fora new and 
doubtful campaign. The iflue of the combat was fuch as might have 
been expected. The rebels were routed with prodigious flaughter ; 
but Prince Charles, with as many of his principal officers as fur- 
vived, efcaped trom the field. 

Here, then, wonderful to tell! Mr. Home on a fudden clofes his 
hiftory.—What follows is nothing more than a cold and ill-con- 
ftructed narrative (copied from ‘* Young Afcanius,’’ and other po- 
pular accounts) of the furprifing efcapes, and unexampled fufferings 
experienced by the Prince, during his long concealment in the High- 
lands, before he could procure a veffel to convey him to France: 
Yet this is the writer, who largely profeffes, inthe outfet, to ** de- 
duce, from its origin to its final extinction, the Hiftory of the Re- 
bellion !”—We would afk, were not the operations of the army, fub- 
fequent to the battle of Culloden, the chief means employed for that 
defirable purpofe? And, if they were, why is he filent upon the fub- 
ject? Why, alfo, is he filent equally on the fate of the principal 
rebels who were taken, and that of thofe who efcaped from the bat- 
tle; not to mention the fingular ftory of the Prince himfelf, from 
his arrival in Paris, to his retirement in Italy ?—Did Mr. Home 
then conceive, when he dedicated his book to our moft gracious Sove- 
reign, that his ear was too delicate for the voice of truth, or that the 
atrocities committed after the action at Culloden could either be un- 
known to him, or could efcape from his recolleétion? Or did he 
imagine that a monarch, who has fo nobly extended his munificence 
to the /aff of an unhappy race, would refufe his fympathy to the 
writer, who dropped a generous tear over the mistortunes of their 
adherents; and, doing juitice alike to their firmnefs on the fcaffold, 
and their valour in the field, truly exclaimed, with the Roman hif- 
torian ; Pulcherrima morte, fi fic pro patria, concidiffent !—Certainly 
Mr. Home has done little juftice to the feelings of his Sovereign. 

Thefe muft be regarded as deficiences of fome importance in the 
work ; and we are forry to fay, that they are by no means compen- 
fated, by a clear and fatisfactory narrative of fuch tranfactions, as the 
author profeffes to exhibit. “The battle of Culloden is one of thofe 





and accomplifhed character. He ferved as a volunteer in the rebel army ; 
and is the fame perfon, who, as Mr. Home relates, fiarted from the crowd, 
on Prince Charles’s firit arrival at the Palace of Holyroqd-houfe, and-walked 
up ftairs before him, with a drawn {word in his hand. 
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memorable events, of which, after the lapfe of more than fifty years, 
the efficient caufes have never yet been fully explained. Excepting 
the prefent, there is no particular hiltory of the war; and, in a 
period more calculated, than almoit any other, to foiter prejudice, 
and embitter animolity, it were vain to expe¢ct impartial information, 
among the cafual publications of the day. On thefe accounts, it 
may perhaps be confidered as neither fuperfluous nor uninterefting, if 
we make a few remarks, not only on this engagement itfelf, but on 
the caufes that produced, and the confequences that followed it, by 
way of Supplement to Mr. Home. To thefe we fhall add a concife 
view of the Moral E/fecis of Facobiti{m; as a {peculation not unpro- 
fitable, confidering the fpirit of the prefent times, and the principles 
which have conitantly been maintained in our Journal. 

We had hoped, at prefent, to have been able to finith this critique; 
but as the matter has infenfibly grown upon our hands, we truft we 
fhall not cxhault the patience of our readers, by venturing to protract 
it to another number. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





CGobbett’s Annual Regifier. Vol. 1. From January to June. 1802. 
Large 8vo. Pr. 1200. 11. 11s. 6d. half-bound and lettered. 
Cobbett and Morgan, Pall Mall. 


N an advertifement prefixed to this volume, the author explains 
his motives for publifhing it. 


“ When I firft undertook the Political Regifter I was fully perfuaded, 
that the plan, which indeed I had long thought of, was well calculated to 
infure a wide circulation, and to produce an extenfive as well as a latting 
effect. It appeared to me, that fuch a work, conducted with great dili- 
gence and common ability, would, with relation to politics, at once eme 
brace every rational object of a news-paper, a magazine, and a review. 
Here my profpect terminated; but when I came to tee a dozen or fifteen 
numbers collected together in the form ofa book; when I perceived the 
convenience and great utility of this book, and particularly when I came 
to compare its contents with thoie of the Annual Regiliers, I felt myfelf 
urged, by every motive which can actuate a writer, to extend my plan, fo 
as to make it include the purpofe of an annual regilier, in which thape, and 
under which utle, I now puablith the firtt volume, notifying, at the fame 
time, my intention of publifhing a fimilar volume at the clofe of every half 
year. 

“ T once thought of giving a Table of Contents, but fuch a table, toa 
work of [containing] fuch a great number and variety of articles, would be 
too long to be of ule. The J/ndex is, betides, fo very complete as to fupers 
fede the necetlity of any other means of reference. 

“ In the Parliamentary Papers only I have fallen fhort of my intention, 
and that for want of room. The papers, however, which have been omite 
ted in this volume, {hall find a place in the next. 

* The Price of the volume may, at firit fight, appear high; but it will, 
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m proportion to the quantity of print, be found to be cheaper than any 
other book publithhed in London. It contains as much matter as four or 
five common octavo volumes.” 


It does, indeed, contain an immenfe mafs of matter, being printed 
on royal paper, and with a fmall letter. This work has one cffential 
advantage over other annual reyifters, in its very early appearance ; 
but how it can anfwer the purpofe of a review we cannot perceive ; 
as though it contains a correct /iff of all the publications in Europe, 
it gives no account of their contents ; nor is it pra&ticable, agreeably 
to the plan of the work, to enter into fuch an account. It is, how- 
ever, an highly ufeful publication, containing a great quantity of ori- 
ginal matter ; a vaft variety of very important intelligence, on com- 
mercial and political fubjeéts; and an extenfive colleGion of ftate 
papers, and other valuable documents ; befides all the u/ua/ appen- 
dages to annual regifters. 


— 





a: 


The Univerfal Atlas, and Introduéion to Medern Geography; in which 
are defcribed the moft celebrated Empires, States, and Kingdoms of 
the World, wth a general View of Afirsnomy ; the Solar Syftem ; 
the fixed Stars and Conflellations; Definition of Geography; Figure 
and Moticn of the Earth; Vierffitudes of the Seafons, Sc.3; a De- 
Seription of the Terreftrial and Celcflial Globes 5 with geographical 
Problems, Eaftern and Wejtern Hemapheres, Sc. Ajo the Me- 
thed of udverting to the Time of Day in diftant Nations is clearly 
elucidated cn a new geographical Clock. The whole illuftrated with 
thirty-one Maps and Plates, accurately delineated by an eminent 
Geographer ; engraved by ‘fohn Cocke. The Introdu@ion and 

ographical Defcriptions, by the Rev. Thomas Smith. 4to. 
’p. 112. Harris ({ucceflor to Newberry) St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. 


OPIOUS as this title-page is, it certainly is not one of 
thofe 

“ That keep the word of promife to our ear 

And break it to our hope ;” 


for it really makes no promife which the work does not amply fulfil. 
The geographical defcriptions are given With accuracy, and in lan- 
guage fuitable to the fubjedt ; without being contaminated by any of 
thofe mifchievous principles and fentiments which have, of late 
years, been introduced into fimilar works. ‘The author, however, 
is miltaken refpecting the extent of the power enjoyed by Louis the 
XVIth ; as well as refpeQing the extent of the infurrection ayaintt 
that mouarch , and the nature of the ctfects likely .to be produced by 
fuch infurreétion. . But this is the only inftance in which we have 
obferved any thing inaccurate or objeClionable. The plates are well 
executed, and de great credit to the artift, efpecially that of the geo- 
graphical clock, which difplays much ingenuity, and the work may 
be fafely recommended as ufetul and inftructive, 
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Extras from a Correfpondence with the Academies of Vienna and St. 
Peter fourgh. By Prince Hoare. .gto. Pp. 48. 28. Od. White. 


3502. 


0 ee Royal Academicians are to be congratulated in their choice 
of Ir. Hoare as fecretary for foreign correfpondence :—bis 
knowledge and love of the arts, his general acquaintance with the 
fciences have been improved by travel and a long seficence on the 
continent, where he has been honourably received a member of the 
academies at Florence and Cortona. He has publifhed the prefent 
work as an earnctt of zeal in the fervice, and an indefatigable atten- 
tion to the interefts of the Academy: it contains fome obfervations 
on painting, iculpture and architecture, with their relative progres 
in the Auttrian and Ruffian dominions. . There is likewife a fummary 
account of the tran{2étions of the Royal Academy from the clofe of 
the exhibition in 1801 to the laft exhibition at Somerfet-houfe. 

This correfponcence, we are told in a prefatory addrefs to the 
prefident, &c. was entered into, in order ** to excite a laudable and 
ufeful emulation ;” though ¢ comparifon is certainly not the object 
of fuch a refearch; but there is a competition awakened in fenfitive 

inds by every new contemplation of congenial tal ent, which cannot 
ful to encreale the energies ‘of intellectual progrefs,” 

Mr. Hoare has recorded the prefents made to our own Academy, 
and given a kind of fyllabus of the lectures read there within the 
year. In the correfpondence with Mr. Fiizer of Vienna, we are in- 
dul: sed with eat extracts on the cultivation of the arts at that ca- 
pital, fiom a pamphlet remitted to our author officially, wherein 
they are traced up to the reign of Rodolph J].—The account is ufe- 
ful and curious; it clofes with ** a view of the prefent regulations 
and eltablifhment of the [mperial Royal Academy of Arts at Vienna.” 

A letter from ~~ De Labzin, perpetual fecretary to the Academy 
at St. Peterfburgh, affords “ a ftate of the fine arts” in Rufia; the 
hames of the ein and artifts, with fome account of their works. 
It includes, likewife, the regulations and privileges, the ftatutes and 
rules of the academy. 

The public will learn in the dedication what curiofity has long 
been on tiptoe to find out, that is, hew the large {um of moncy 
taken every year for admiffidh to Somerfet- houfe kxhibition is dif- 


pofed of, 


“ Tt is with fingular pleafure I have to record in the prefent year, that 
you [meaning the Prefident and Acad: ‘micians} have, contifiently with the 
orl gins i! rules of your inftitution and with the dign fied Li berality which has 
accompanied its progres, authorized the claims of muistortune on your 
more proiperoy labours, and converted the casual bounties, formerly be- 
liowed on the families of decayed artiits, into fixed an nuities, either to 
themfelves or to their widows and orphans. The public cannot but be 
intereiied in know ing thé it you have done this in the firtt year that the fund 


ariting trom the pro its of the annual exhibition, has become of fufticient 
amount 
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amount fo enable you to perform fuch an act of benevolence. Thev are 
interefted in knowing that the fiuits of general exertion gathered under 
their aulpices, are juitly confecrated to the gene r iL purpoles of the infli- 
tution, and uiefully employed in promoting th im.” 


He afterwards proceeds to fay, 


“« From the rapid progre! 's which the arts have made fince the firft aca- 
demic incorporation in this coun try, it will hardly be qpeition ‘d that tuch 
an eliablifhment has greatly contributed to their advancement. The plan 
of 4 National Gallery of the Arts, which you have laid beto re our Sove- 
REIGN, 1S worthy the views of that Acade “ny of which he is the PATRON, 
and is calculated in ils progré!s to render thoie arts, which you cultivate, 
gradually productive, in our country, of the fame degree of national cele- 
brity which they have formerly conferred on others.” 


Thefe extracts will be fuflicient to give a general idea of the work 
and of the ftyle in which the author writes; a ftyle not quite happy 
becaufe it is laboured; every period betrays the careful attention and 


paintul polifh which a grateful reader will rather lament, than find 
faule with. 


Sunt delicta tamen quibus ignovile velimus ; 
Nam neque chorda fonum reddit quam vult manus & meus 
Poicentiq; yravem periwpe remittit acutum. 








7 


An Account of the Enelifh Colony in New South Wales. By Lieut. Col, 
Collins, of the Royal Marines. 2 Vols. 4to. Cadell and Davies. 
1802 


She: ig acontinuation of the account with which the author 
favoured the public in a former production; and includes an 
hiftory of the fettlement from 1778 to Aucuft 1$o0T. 

In whatever light we view it, the work is highly interefting, whe- 
ther as annals of an infant colony frcm which it is probable fome 
future nation may rife into weight ond tame; whether we trace how 
far the vices of our countrymen have been directed by punifhment 


to the greateft moral and political good ; and, in athoutand other 
views, it affords the reflecting mind ** room for meditation.” Ag 


fettlement of virtuous and penitent beings it was beyond the mott 
confident hope to expect, but human nature is degraded indeed when 
we find the‘c pages filled with very tew domeftic occurrences which 
are not darkened with repeated and incorrigible crimes. Mr Col: 
lins has no doubt attorded us a faithful account, which, as Judge 
Advocate and Sccretary to the colony, he ae? of all others beft ena- 
bled to do: he has affected no elegance nor diffulivenefs of ftyle; it 
is merely a connected journal. 

There are fome particulars of New Zealand from the MSS. of 
Lieut. Governor King, with an account of the voyage performed by 
Captain Flinders and Mr. Bafs, by which the exittence of a ftrait 
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feparating Van Dieman’s Land from the continent of New Holland 
is afcertained. ‘Thefe, together with a few obfervations in natural 
hiltory, alone detach the imagination from what otherwite would be 
a mere but long catalogue of human depravities. 
“ The State of the Colony in June 1801. 
Live Stock belonging to Individuals. 
Sheep 6269-——Cattle 362-———-Hortles 211 Goats 1259 
Live Siock belonging to Government. 
Sheep 488S———Cattle 931 Hories 32. 


Ground in cultivation. 








Hogs 4766 











Acres of Wheat- Government 467 
of Maize do. 800 

Acres of Wheat Individuals 4857: 
of Maize do. $564.” 


We lament to fee the volume clofed in complaint, and that the 
man who has done his duty in an arduous ftation fhould not be ena- 
bled to retire from it with eafe and dignity as well as confcious recti- 
tude. 

« With this information I mutt here clofe my labours; and, as the an- 
nalifi of the Englith colony in New South Wales, probably take my leave 
for ever of that country in whole fervice I fpent the firft nine years of its 
infancy, during all the difficulties and hardihips with which in that rude 
ftate it had to contend: a country which has eventually proved the de- 
firuction of my brighteli: profpecis; having by my fervices there, been pre- 
cluded from tucceeding to my proper fituation in the profeffional line to 
which 1 was bred;—without any other reward as yet (o boalt of, than the 
confcioufnels of having ever been a faithful and zealous fervant to my em- 
plovers, and knowing that the peculiar hardthip of my cafe has been ac- 
knowledged by every gentleman, in and out of office, to whom it has been 
communicated.” 








———— 
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Yhe Guilt of Democratic Scheming, fully proved against the Dissenters, At the 
particular request of Mr. Parsons, Dissenting Minister, of Leeds, By the 


Inquirer, 1s. Gd. Pr. 94. Hurlt. 1802. 


fie pamphlet now kefore us is by the author of « A Letter, in anfwer 
to one fufpecied to have been wiitten by a Stranger, affitted by the 
Jacobin Priefis of the Weft Riding,” which was noticed in our Review for 
June laft. This publication, which is addretied to Mr. Partons, a diffent- 
ing minitter of Leeds, between whom and our author a paper war has for 
fome time fubfifled, exhibits much eccentricity of character in the writer, 
together with much local and general knowledge of the fubject on which 
lie treats. Without attempling to trace the progrels of the controverly 
between thefe gentlemen, we thall content ourfelves with briefly obferv- 
ing, that “ ‘Ihe Inquirer” appears rn in every refpect, moft decid- 
' @ eaiv 
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“ 

cratic (cheming,” among!t the Ditenters, are, however, too inyportant to 
our readers, au rn to the pr ublic at la ge, to require any apology on our part 
for introducing lome of them to_more general notice; we thall therefore 
make partic ularly free with the “ Third Part” of this pamphlet, which 
principally connfis of an} wers to quefiions propoted by Mr. Parfons. Af- 
ter alluding to Dr. Prieiiley’s “ train to overturn the prefent fyliem of 
things,” to the “ Eva ngelical Magazine,” to * The London Correlpond- 
ing Society,” and to its members, Hardy, Gerrald, and Skirving, ail di{- 
fenters, in ‘ieee along extract from the inflammatory lectures of Robin- 
fon tor the tiitruction ot catechum ens, and fubjoins the fol lowing remarks: 

This book is exprefsly recommended to the filter churches by the eait- 
ern affociation of Dillenters, and is confidered as a fiandard book amongit 
the Difenters, in the Tittle tract circulated fo flyly by the old di lenting 
tinitier at Bradford, we, therefore, without further’ ce! ‘emony, think our- 


edly the advautage over his opponent. Proofs of “ the guilt of demo- 


felves entitled to make ule of it ii our antwer to the queitions ot Mr. 
Pa fons, heen se thts book alone contaiit full proofs ¢ of a systems of sedition agais: 
Ae £aws Luc bidNid, thal is, de géahsa eh con (1uiion t Si if. 


Hat ving allo noticed the f.ctious conduct of the Diflenters in 1891, “ un- 
der pretence of petition ing for peace,” their letters to perions high in of- 
fice, their circular ictte rs © to the people, requeiting them to rile and fight 
jhe men,” and the coufequent midnight meeting “ upon Hartifhead-nivor, 
to the number of two the yuiand,” he iays:— 

* Circular letters of a molt fhameful kind were fent to many of the 


Well Riding clergy: the church wiyglows in fome places were broken, 


and in eRe inttance the difenters came ito the efiabliiiied place of wor- 
tips and ite trup tted che miniiter fo much in his fer mon, that he was un- 
der the neceility of directly addrefling them, before he could proceed in 
the folemn duties of his Sah > of thele facts too the writer fhall think him- 
felf at liberty to aval Mimtely in his antwer to Mr. Parfons’s quettions, to 
which he now immediately proce eds? 


“© Tit Queflio LA re the Digenters taught to believe that all exifting 
governments will thortly be done away ? 

‘« Aniwer.— They are. 

« Kirit Proof.—Many learned divines have been of opinion that the pro- 
phecies of the Old and New ‘Peiiament warrant the expectation ofa fu- 
ture temporal kingdom of Chritt upon earth, in which the Jews fhall be 
retiored to their Own country, aad {hall be at the head of all the nations 
upon ca: th, in whieh univerfal righteouincis ihall be etiablithed. This 
interpretation of ihe prop: weies is adopted by Dr. Prieitley, and he thinks 
it his rh ly pro ybable that the prefent difurbances in E sUrope are the beginning 
of the calamitous times tet infcripture. Analytical Review for 1794, 
page Sot. 

«* Second Proof—Now the time is expiring that the gentile nations 
fhall govern the earth, and I will take fiom the gentile nations all government 
and power, and the full time is come i) eceive my people Iirael again to 
the arms of my mercy and eflabhiih my Kingdom upon the earth.-—Turner’s 
Me lage. 

“« Third Proof.—Mr. ee nees px praining g Luke xxi. ver. 25, fays, ‘com- 
ing ina cloud is the fym! bol of fuccets and Victory, and what i is bere faid 
means, that God in his providence adminitiered by the Mefliah, will come 
in his vengeance to detiroy all the tyrannies, and cogupt fyilems, which 
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have fo long oppoied the defigns of his goodne!s, and to overthrow all the 
enemies of God aud his people, preparatory to a late of univerfal peace 
and juilice. The judgments ot the v tals are the dilplay of this very w rath 5 
and the coniequence is to be the ruin of the beali and bs party ot the 
great whore and ihe kings of the earth who have committed fornication 
with her, nor will they terminate till Babylon is thrown down to be no 
more atall’ That this our kind friend includes Proteijants in this de- 
firuction is evident fom page GOth, where he obterves, © trotefionts may 
allo devote themielves to fupport and detend this im Be When thee tatt 
ting 2h are poure “d upon the anti- as agar party, and whoas a punuhment 
for becoming parties with thofe who are the enemies of God and men, 
and for allying them/elves with them to retift the purpo: es of God, will 
alfo participate in the fatal cflects of the noilome and grievous fore.’ Af- 
ter this the gentleman ventures to proceed in painting, page GOth, the fad 
deitruction which his difiempered brain had the pretumptien to find hid 
[hidden] in the divine decree for this our happy uland. ‘Tama God, I 
fit in the feat of God in the midit of the feas. As a God J ihall reign for 
ever, the waves are my ramparts, my navy is invincible, my reivources are 
infinite, I fall never fee e vil behold, therefore, [ will | bring ftrangers 
upon thee, the terrible of the nations; and they ‘hall draw the (word 
againft the beauty of thy wildom, and they thall defile thy brightnefs.-— 
They thall bi lig thee down to the pit, and thou thal! dic the death of them 
that are flain in the midit ot the teas y. PVhis necds no comment, favs Mr. 
3ickens. In hort, it is evident that this gentleman has rantacked terpture 
) prefent 


Divinity. 





. +7? » <ea4 H ' 
for prophecies 's fulflied, 0% anfulfille d, that he m \) ee them 
times and his own country, to forward the grand conipiracy. 

, : 
tifice- he not only teaches the } Opie © th; it all ext end governn ents will 


th dortly be fa ‘AW ay, * put arth ilfy atte nipts to make them beheve ¢ that 


ur government is become a party with the enemies both of God and man, 
and a L refifier of the purpofes of God.’ Such are the doctrines which this 
Ditienter has in the moit public manner taught the people, but let us now 
pr fhe fo examine what that /oya/ Difenter, Mr. Robinion of Cambridge, 
lays upon the fame fubject, which thall contiitute our 
© Pourth Proof—(Robinion’s Lecture, page 54 and 35.)—* Sum up the 
whole by obler ing—T HAL popery is detpotifm in the higheti degree—- 
Vitar prelacy ts popery re ‘iamed | by civil pow 4i—THatr nonconfor: mity 
1S reaio n and relis gi0L—F RIERNDL‘ to civil ben Pacem holile only toa 
constitiiion of tyranny —AND ua to thofe, who fupport it.——THar mo- 
een sacl iiand fafer without the in waheine e of epi copacy—THan 
with it.—Tuar the entire on olition of prelac y is to be effected without 
eny civil inconventence—, eae with great advantages to the nation—-Awnp 
to religion ae “war the aim of dominion over conicience ts an ul lurpa- 
tion of Chrili’s prerogalive—Tuat his gofpel is calculated fur the de- 
itruction ot bidet nat in God’s due time it will eflect it, according to the 
jure word of prophec) v—TuHart till then the fervants of Chlirifi mutt pro- 
pheey in fackcloth—Anp that they who do fo merit the highett efeem 
here—Awnp will thine with peculiar glory hereaiier.’—This is pre ity redipion. 
« And thali we not now be confidered as havin; r completely unravelled 
this myftery of iniquity, a we not detected this leaven of malice-and 
wicke ee 's, which has been fo long fecretly undermining our venerable 
confitution 2? Will our im pest nl o; pponent cal! upon Us for any farther 
proofs? We had actually no occation to have gone farther than his own 
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unguarded filly coxcomical pages, for the moft direét pofitive evidence of 
the trath of all we have advanced upon this important point. 

‘ Fifth Proof—* To the ignorant, exclaims his Holinefs,* (page 47, 
new jumb’ement,t) the careless and the li entious ; to a proud, envious, perse- 
cuting priesthood, to thole who only care for the rich pastures of the church, 
and are continually oppoling obiiacles to the zeal of the labourer who is 
wort/y of his hire; to such and to such only, I apply thefe lines. 

Fools fhall be pulled 
From wifdom’s feat; those baleful unclean birds, 
Thole lazy ow/s, who perch’d near fortune’s top, 
Sit only watchful with their Acavy wings 
To cut down new fledged virtues that would rife 
To nobler heights and. make the groves harmonious.’ 

« Such men as Horfley, Porteus, W atfon, and the Bithop of Durham, 
perched near fortune’s top, are not only charged as a part of a proud, en- 
vious, perfecuting priefthood, with the wort of vices, but becaute they 
have cut down the new fled; ged virtues of Priciiley and ‘Yom Paine, the’ 
muft be pulled from wifdom’s feat; and their places be fupplicd by the 
Joyces, the Winterbothams, the W——ds, and the Parfons of the day. 

“ Speciatum admilfli rifum teneatis amici? 

“ To complete the whole we beg leave to introduce one of thofe pretty 
little hymns, fung by thefe bigots and intended to add, no doubt, mightily 
to the eflect of their flattering doétrines, as our Sixth Proof. 





‘ In Gabriel’s hand a eis ftone, 
Lies a fair type of Babylon, 
Prophets rejoice and all ye faints 
God (hall rev enge your long Saag vints, 


‘ He faid, and ftraightway as he flood, 
He flung the millftone in the flood, 
Thus terrible fhall Babel fall, 
And never more be found at all. 
‘ Hafte, happy di Ly, that ewe long to fee, 
Ww hen every fon of Adam shall be free: 
Then hall the happy world aloud prociaim, 
he pleafing wonders of the Saviour’s name. 

‘ Is there no hypocritical villainy in all this? The reader will judge 
for himfelf, but even fuppoting thefe men’s views were right, it is the 
writer’s opinion that the very means they take to accelerate the defigns 
of Heaven, are exactly thote by which they are in reality retarded. A 
peaceable reli igious demeanour in Chriltians will be the mott effectual me- 
thod of {preading real Chriitianity, and it ts by the fpread of real Chrif- 
tianity not turbulence and faction, that the de ligns of heaven are to be 
immediate! y promoted, as far as Chriftians are concerned in promoting 
them, but we proceed to the 

« 2d Queflion—Have the Diflenters called meetings at which they 
have {poken inflammatory f{peeches, and jeni factious refolutions in a moit 
Jacobin’ ical flyle into difiant parts of the country ? 

« Aniwer.—The y have. 








+ A publication of Mr. Parfons. Rev 
“ Fick 


* Mr. Parfons. Rev. 
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« Firft Proofi—We have the authority of Mr. Rivers, a difentirg mi- 
nifler, to prove ‘that the Diventers were active members of the London 
Correfponding Society. Mr. Hardy a dit en ter was therrfecret ary; Skire 
ving and Gerrald, both difienters, their dclezates; af their meetin gs in- 
flammatory [peeches were fpoken, and faciious refolutions were pafled, 
and fe int by their diilenting fecretary into dijiant parts of the country.— 
Exemplt gratia, 

© .R, solved, That this focie ty do invite the p eople to mect in their re- 
fpectiv e neighbourhood Is to elect one or more perions as delegates to mect 
ia convention, to be held on day of next, al fuch a place 
as fhall be appointed by the fecret committees of this fociety; and thi it the 
delegates to elected do forthwith tranfmit to the fecretary of this fociety, 
No. 9, Piccadilly, L ONDON, the vouchers of their teveral eleGions, in 
order that the place of meeting may be duly n otifi wr to them. 

“ 9d Repo:t.of Secret Committee in the Houle of Commons, page 25. 

* Second Proof. —NMir. Robinfon’ s inflammatory fpeeclies, of which we 
have already given a glorious fpecimen, made for the ule of the {pouting 
lads, to be delivered at meet ngs called for the purpole, are fanctioned by 
the followi ins fia {ious re ‘olutio ns, 

«“ fasrern Association. | Harlow, Essex, June 18, 1778. 

This Svilabus, entitled A Plan of Lectures on the Princ ans of Non- 
conformity, drawn up by our brother Robinion, has deez read and aj proved 
by us at this allocation, and we here by recommend it to the filter eeeciae 
Signed by order of all, by 

«© Moi gan Jones, Moderator. 

‘ What have our Attorney Generals to fav in their own delence? and 
may we not now atk the world at large if their moderation looks like per- 
fecution? Where was Mr. Parfons’s candour when theie lectures were 
thus in circulation? Alas! it is not impoltib le but his Holinefs may be 
mm the contiant habit of wfing the book itfelf as his own lecture book; and 
perhaps has had the bk alphen nous Character amongtt the people, of being 
aspired, tor his acutene!s, in enlarging with great fublunity upon the atio- 
nithing hes, and gro's miffeprelentations this abandoned book contains. 

But, if b live, this book fhalk bave a lath, 
« We'll give the devil back his calf’s head hath. 

« 3d Quetiion —Who are the diflenters that have addrefled circular Ict- 
ters to the people requeliing them to rife and fight like men? 

Antwer.—Mr. jofeph Gerrald a diflenter wrote a book in which he 
informs the people, that parties are only a fuccetlion of birds of prey, of 
which the people are the banquet ; and then fays, ‘the means of your 
lecurity are in your own hands; and it remains fo: you alone to exert 
them. If your life we re menaced by affault would it not be ridiculous 
to apply to your neighbour to difcharge your mufquet for you? 

“ Analytical Review for 1794, page 78. 

The fame fpirit appears ina letter from the feerctary (a " Etec r) of 
the Corre!ponding Se tety in the month of January | 794. © Now is the 
tine for us to do fomething wort ye of men 5 the brave defenders of libe tly, 
fouth of the Englth channel, are performing wonders, driving the enes 
mies before them iike chaff before the whirlwind.’ 

« Od Report, Secret Committee, page 21. 

A hand-bill was produced lkewile at one o f their meetings to the 

fame effect: « The Fig tell us we are in danger of invafion ‘fren i the 
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French. The Outs tell us we are in danger from fhe Heffians and Hano- 
verians. In either cafe we fhould arm ourfelves; get arms and learn how 
to u'e them.’ Nay, it is an undoubted fact, that large parties of them 
were actually in training for the purpofes fuggefted, nor can there be the 
fmal.eft doubt, but the circular letters of a later date were conneGed with 
the petitions for peace, and came frem the fame defcription of people, the 
Diffenters.. 

* 4th Queflion.—Have the Diffenters bound them’‘e!ves by the oath re- 

rted to be ufed by united Engliflimen? to dethrone the king and revo-~ 
utionize the country ? 

 Aniwer.—The information we have upon this fubje€t came from a 
diffenting jeacher, who faid he had been amongft a de(eription of religious. 
people, who weve taking this oath in Lancafhire; and it has fince ap- 

red that it was a diflenting itinerant who adminiftered the oath in that 
country : fee a late account in the papers ofa trial at Lancatier.—See l:ke- 
wile upon this fubjeét, the Churchman’s Magazine fot May 1801, p. 158. 

“* 5th Queflion.—Have fix committees brought into parliament a report 
ppon the confpiracies of Diilenters: In what part of fuch are they de- 
nounced as con{pirators. | 

“« Anlwer.— kirving, Gerrald,-and Hardy, all diffenters, are denounc- 
ed as the moft active of the con{pirators, (vide reports fassim) but efpe- 
cially the lait as it refpets diifenters, 

“ 6h Queftion.— Where have diifenters held noéturnal meetings to plot 
~againft government? | 

« Anfwer.—In London and Edipbyrgh, as appears from the reports of 
the fecret committees, and in all the diienting meeting-houfes and veliries, 
&c. where Robin(on’s leGtures have been introduced, at fome of*which, in 
all probability, Mr. Parfons himfelf has frequently prefided. : 

« 7th Queftion.—What diilenters have been detected in {cattering feeds 
of fedition by itinerant preaching? 

« Anfwer.—Firft, Mr. Parifons, and the two gentlemen comneéted with 
him in the charge and fermon, &c. &c. which we have already noticed.— 
Secondly, a gentleman of great prowefs from Cambridge, with whom we 
may aifociate a celebrated Eptror of a new!paper. Thirdly, all the 
fpouting lads who have been in the habit of ufing Rebin{on’s lectures.— 

ourthly, all the gentlemen involved in the fecret inftructions of the Bri- 
tifh Union, one of which is, ‘ That a confe:ence be held by cholen per 
fons of the Methodift, Unitarian, and Millenarian perfuafions, to concert 
meafures, to draw inthe Methodifts.’ In purivance of this plan, a Sunday 
meeting has taken place at Bethnal Green, at which atiended a deputation 

the British Executive, a preacher of a Methodifi conventicle, an exhorting 
elder of the Millenarian Society, and. an Unitarian teacher, togerher with a 
aehuty from the By'tish executive. This lait citizen, with another perfon, 
went in the evening to hear the Millenarian preacher prove the conquett 
of Turkey (from the Revelations) and the entrance of the Jews into their own 
land, when ail the kings of the earth (hall be deitroyed, and there tall 
exilt no church but that of Jefus Chriit.” *- 

Fa:thec on, the Inquirer lays, *‘ he bas had. the good luck too, to pro- 
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«© ® Churchman’s Magazine for May, 1801, p. 158.” 
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cure one of the letters fent to our clergy, which he confiders as a fpecimen 
worth prelerving; it begins 
«© Werthy Father in God. Could any a&t_ done by vou or any of the cle- 
rical locutts, lurprize the undetigning, it mult be th ¢ mean tubterfuge thy 
fteril {kull is driven to ule, to Dlind man to his own intereit, Do you 
imagise the days of fuperitition will for ever fanction the villainous impo- 
{tions of priefi is? they might AS long as penal | laws could deter*man from 
a candid and impa‘tial inveitigation of the impious fal!hoods palmed upon 
him, but thoie days are fait paling intd oblivion ; and the e-ghteenth cen- 
tury is the age w which efpoufes that caufe which the philoto pine mind in all 
ages has endeavoured to efiablith, a love for iiberty, civil and religious. 
You are too late with your fublime and convincing pamp! hle:. Man now 
fcorns to judge by the fandard of an interelied prieti’s detires, and looks 
with jatt indignation on the paltry artifices thou and thy abettors art ufing 
to inflame the minds of thy pariihioners again! tthe French. What fym- 
pathizing feelieg moved thy heart. in fuch an humane undertaking, bleiled 
pathon, and enmity worthy a paitor’s culiivation.-—Are not we ail of one 
fpecies? does not nature crown the peafant’s toi. in France as well as here? 
does the hufbandman’s labour prove abortive in France, becaufe warned 
by tormer blights, they have extracted balm from the tree sadean sag which 
fecures their produce from a {pecies of caterpillar, who annually dekroyed 
with impunity the greateft part of what nature befiowed on their labour? 
Are we enemies to each other, in any thing but the < ambitious views of the 
great? Could we pollibly be worie were the Freuch (to abolith tythes in 
England? Would not nature go on in her operations were there no lo- 
cufts fanctioned in England to demand one iixth of her produce for the 
laborious talk of vending ‘quackery once a week? bluth hypoerites at fuch 
knavery, and wonder man has been impoled on fo long. What igno- 
rance inipived thy brain to call on man to reft content in the ftate God 
had placed them, thereby fathering ali the horrors of war upon God; has 
not the mad war we are engaged in altered the ttate thoulands were in 
before? Has Ged then placed them in their ruinous fituation, or the 
king’ $ minijiers? has vot the meatures of that min.u-er of ftate, Pitt thrown 
thoufands of induttrious artifans out of beater: and reduced them to po- 
verty? are they to coniider themfeives in the fiaie God placed them? fo 
man muit fuffer himfelf to -be degraded by the ba’e fchemes of churCh and 
fiate governors, reduced to poverty, to chain in bi votry and’ vervility the 
moft enlightened nati on in the world; iee> their mdutirious labours de- 
feated ; fee! the weakne!s of o'd age in their. prime; view their children 
half famifhed ; their education neglected, and fee old age fpent [ Aert we 
prefume} up in workhoules neglected and forgotten. After contributing 
to the fupport of luxury, and ext:avagance, and {till theu haft the impa- 
dence to call on man thus degraded to rei; contented, and infinuates they 
are now in the ftate God placed them. Atier firaining thy brain to prove, 
what all knew before re{pecting equality, thou art but a weaker logician 
than the biihop of Landaff, and the amount of thy erudition is daily de- 


voted to the fervice of the Pope, or more meritoriou y to cleanting nature 
after relieving herielf from excrementitions redundarcies. -Had fuch a 
piece flowed | trom the pen of fome ‘uperannuated ofd woman, an apology 
for its weakne!s would not have been looked for; but, as it ts, common 
fenfe may b'ufh to own it. Has your reverence always been content in 


your ftation? or have you itched for a prvi before you got one? has 


[hadi] 
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[hadit] thon fhewn why the Duke of Montrofe fhould rob the publie of 
1,216/. annually for being mafter of the king’s horfe, or why the Earl of 
Sandwich fiould fteal from the public 2,000/. annually, becaufe matter of 
the king’s hounds, thou couldit not appear more odious than thou doft, by 
calling on man to reft content under the prefent aggravating circumftances. 
Had thy doctrines always prevailed, the finews of induftry would not crack 
beneath the oppreflion of tythes and taxes to fupport exalted and facred 
impoftures; but man is now rouzed to a fenfe of oppreflion, and glories 
that the time is near when tyrants will tremble and obey, and church 
leeches bite the ground in defpair; or drag out a life of infamy the detefted 
montiers of falihood and tyranny.—Reafon will triumph; liberty’s fruits 
fhall be plucked in Ergland, and then thy pampered carcafe fhall have no 
more reverence than another man,”* 

We fhall conclude our extracts with the following amusing paragraph : 

“ Three ladies, who‘e real unaffected piety the writer has not the 
fmalleft reafon to doubt, attended a celebjated itinerant’s. preaching with 
the laudable defire of improvement. The meeting from, the beginning ap- 

red tumultuous in fome re!pecis, but nothing was noticed improper in 
what the preacher had faid. til a pecion, at leatt apparently, fainted away, 
and a fet of enthufiafts, who it feems are accufiomed ta theie pranks, prel- 
fed upon the poor fellow to thew their adroitue!s in praying the devil out 
of him; and would not let him mile till they had fueceeded in their cha- 
ritable defign. One of the ladies who really thought the poor man in a 
fit, and concluded he would dic, endeavouring to drag his devout attend- 
ants away, exclaiming at the fame time, ‘ O do let the poor man have a 
little freth air or he will certainly die.” The knowing ones were tlanding 
over her, and with a fan¢lified leer, whilpering ‘ poer carnal creature, the 
does not underfland it.’—-During this fcene a brifk little taylor, of this new 
order of faints, had {queezed up to the youngeft of the three ladies, and 
after tickling her upon the ribs, aceolted her with, ¢ how do you feel, 
Mifs? is your heart toflened? will you be downed? The young lady mo- 
defily declined the honour, but a boy who was ftanding befide her, pop- 
ped his head down and began a groaning, and the praying {cene imme- 
diately recommenced; afier which the boy ran away laughing, as hard as 
he could, at the folly of this ftrange fort of believers. There is, Sir, here 





—.— + + Se 


« * Tt is neceflary to note that the refpectable clergyman to whom this 
letter was (ent, was actually attacked, one evening as he returned from 
doing his duty, by a bandiili, commitlioned no doubt by the confpirators 
for the purpole; and had it not been for his native prefence of mind, and 
the interpofition of a kind providence, he moti probably would have fallen 
a victim to Jaccbin malignity. Can there be a doubt that the men who 
deny the exifience of the nocturnal meetings are concerned in thefe mat- 
ters? It was high time for the Inquirer to put an end to thefe diflenting 
heroics; if he had not interiered, we thould, in all probability, have had 
fome of his Holinefs’s flock ‘ooting the rigadoon of tublimity upon Nno- 
THING, and paying the piper in at the bargain: Father Murphy carried 
balls in his pocket, and made the wild Irth believe that he catched them 
in birdlime on the top of his nole, as they were coming from the enemy at 
his brains, and this birdlime he probably called a Spiritvat Girr.— 
Quere, What do thefe prielis deferve :” 
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pot one fingle word of exaggeration; and, after this, I confefs I am not 
afraid to aik again if fuch rank fanaticifm and folly ought for one moment 
to be e: couraged in any civilized country ? 

In point of liyle, grammatical acouracy, and correétne/s of punguation, 
our readers will perceive, from the above excerpts, that the pamphiet 
which we have juli c.oled is eminently defective; we thould prejume that 
the author has not had an epportunity of peculing the proof theets. The 
matter, however, is important; the writer isin earvell, is well iniormed 
on his fubject, and the gue of compolition muit, : yield to primary conti- 
derations. 


4 Sermon preached at the Parish Church of $1. Andrew, in the City of Norwich, 
ufion June | ; being the day of General Lhanksgiving for Peace. By the Rev. 
Lancatier Ackin, A. M. and pubiifhed at the requeit of the Parifhion- 
ers. 4to. Pp. 16. Bacon, Norwich, 1802. 


THE preacher’enumerates the fplendid viftories atchieved by the Bri- 
tifh arnis, during the late war, which he, with becoming piety, afcribes to 
the God of Hoits, and confiders as a proper caufe for thank{giving. “ The 

enemy hath not done us violence, the Son or Wicke pwess hati not hurt 


»” 


us;” exclaims the preacher, in the words of the Pfalmilt, alluding‘to the 


. defeat of the French in Egypt: _After urging his asidtentss to be thankful 


for the pat, he exhorts them to be vigilant fot the future. “ There itil 
remains,” he fays, “a very. ferious, very important, part for you, who 
have fo gloriou(ly ftood forth, the guardians of your country; for ALL in- 
deed to aét; never was there more occafion to be prepared ayainit the 
wily foe, who knows no principles, when ambition prompts, or interett 
preponderates, who, with 300,000 men in arms, pretends to dictate {Uiil to 
all the world, but Caristiaw Britons.” We fu'peé that the exeqption 
is not correct, and that Britons themfelves are not exempted from the im- 
pudent pretence. The author’s views, however, of the paft and of the 
future, appear to us to be founded on a jufl conception of the prefent flate 
of Europe. 
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Faéts explanatory of the infirumental Caufe of the prefent High Prices of Pro 
viflons ; ; formerly communicated in a Letter to George Cherry, Ej gq. then one 
of the Comxiffioners for vidtualling the Navy; with Obfervations thereon. 
By Thomas Butcher, late Clerk ‘of the Diy Stores at his Majetiy’s Vie- 
tualling Office, Deptford. 8vo. Pe. 48. is. Gd. Scott. 1801. 


R. B. ftates himfelf to have been an old and faithful fervant in the 
victualling department, and to have been difmiffed from his fitua- 
tion for his zeal in the detection of frauds, the expofure of peculation, and 
the fuggeliion of reforms. He certainly fates tome very ftrong facts, (if 
facis they be) which imperiou:!y cal) for clofe inveftigation. He cenfures 
the victualling board for departing from their old cuttom of providing for 
the exigencies of their department by public contract, and for fubftitating in 
its ftead the mode of private commifions; by which the commifioner’s profit 
is 
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is in proportion to the dearnefs of the article which he is employed to pur- 
ehafe ; whereas it is the intereft of the contraor to buy the article at as low 
a rate as poflible. ‘Hence it is, according to Mr. B. that thofe nefarious 
fchemes a,¢ eniployed in the London markets, which have for their object 
to produce an artificial rile in the price of provifions; and asthe London 
markets regulate; ‘to a certain extent, the country. markets, the rife be- 
comes general, and the effects of fearcity are felt in the midtt of plenty. 
We are not: competent to decide on the facts by which this reafoning is 
fupported;»but we can eafily perceive that the circumftahces which he 
fiates are competent to produce the confequences which he deplores. We 
thal] extrac one anecdote, which is certainly deferving of public attention. 

«Having occafion to attend at Matk-lane one day, I was accofted by a 
young country Miller, who ‘took me for a Cornfactor; he afked me if | 
would purchafe fome flour, of which he produced an excellent fample; I 
afiured him I was no dealer in that article, but in looking round, | fawa 
re{peQable Baker whom I knew, and being to!d by the Miller what would 
content him for his flour, I thowed the f imple to the Baker, who faid it 
wasa very fine fample indeed; I atked him what it was worth on that day ; 
his anfwer was, eighty fhillings per fack ;_ 1 dire&tly offered it to him for 
fixty-thrce fhillings per fack ; his reply was, that de did mot want any, and 
he refufed to purchate it at the price offered, as did many others whom I 
alfo knew. Struck with the fingularity of the affair, 1 entered into a con- 
verfation with the Miller, and among other things, he teld me that up- 
wards of fix weeks previous to that day, he had fent to a London Factor, 
twenty lacks of flour, with expseefs orders for its immediate fale, for whats 
ever price he could get; yet, notwithftandi: g this peremptory order, he Corn- 
factor never offered the flour for fale at all! Surely this is not the method 
which Dr. Smith and his theor fts would recommend, to bring the necefla- 
on 7 life to a certain level ; fatal experience has taught us the fallacy of 
tLe idea.” 


A Siatifiical Account of the Population and Cultivation, Produce and Confump- 
tion of England and Wales compiled from the Accounts laid before the 
Houfe of Commons, and the Reports of the Board of Agriculture; together 
with Obfervations thereupon, and Hints for the Prevention of a future Scar- 
city. — Ky Benjamin Pitts Capper, of Kennington, Surrey. 8yvo, 
Pr. 120. Kearfley. 1801. 


THIS “ Account” may be ufeful to thofe who are not in poffeffion of 
fhe more authentic documents from which ir has been compiled, The 
« Obfervations,” however, have little merit either on the fcore of de pth, or 
on that of novelty. Mr, C. is an enemy to inclofures, which, in his efti- 

nation; tend to deftroy fmall farms, to diminifh population; and to in- 
ereafe the quantity of pafture land. He reprobate, tithes as unfavourable 
to agriculture; condemns the practice of irrigation; and reprefents corn 
dealers 2s the pet: of fociety. ‘ihe principal means which he recommends 
for the prevention of fcarcity are, the eftablifhment of a board for afcer- 
taining the preduce of the country, and the ereétion of general magazines. 
We have fo f equenily given our opmion on thefe various topics, that it is 
needlefs for us to add comment op the fubject, in reviewing a ‘pamphlet, 
in which the arguments are neither marked by thonght nor ability. 
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Confiderations on the late Ele&ions for Weftminfter and Middlefex ; together witb 
yy ‘ Jor iWefeminfier and is 
fome Facis relating to the Houje of Corre€tion in Cyld Batb~felds. Svo~ 
Pp. 90. Hatchard, 1802. wi 


TO all thofe who had fondly cherifhed the idea that the fpirit of Jaco- 
binifm was extinct, and that “ the example of France” had, in thatre- 
{pect, proved “a warning to England,’ the circumiiances attending the 
laft election for Middlefex mutt, we fhould think, have brought home a 
full and entire conviction of their error. For never furely, in this country, 
at leaft, did Jacobinifay rear its terrific head with more unbluthing impu- 
dence, with more outrageous audacity, than during the difgraceful period 
of that eleétion ; when its. ftandard was openly unturied in the heart of the 
metropolis, under the aufpices and proteétion of a ftupid young coxcomb 
puffed up with vanity, whe bad publicly declared, in a court of juftice, 
his admiration of, the virtues and his conviction of the /oyalty of a felf-con- 
victed traitor... So inaportant to us did the events of the Middlefex eleCtion 
appear, that the writet.of this article had determined to vindicate the in- 
fulted laws and magiitracy of the country, by publifhing a full confutation 
of all the foul caluninies and atrocious falfehoods advanced againft them by 
the Jacobinical candidate and his unprincipled affociates; but ill health 
having compelled him .to pottpone the execution of his intentions, he is 
happy to fee the fubje& now difeufled by another writer, upon nearly-the 
fame ground which he meant to aflnme, though not to fully as he could 
with. We fhall pafs over the obfervations, juit as they are, on the elec- 
tion for Weftmintter, becaufe the political profligacy of Mr. Fox has been 
fo repeatedly, fo ably, and fo amply expofed, in various publications, and 
is now fo notorious as to have become almott proverbial. That weather- 
cock ftatefman is, with the fame confiftency which has marked every ftage 
of his political life, now happily employed in the grateful contemplation 
of the bleffed effects of his ** ttupendous monument of human wildom ;” 
in fervent admiration of the Jplendid virtues of Arr Buonaparte; and 
in the eager collection of materials for libelling the unhappy houfe of 
Stuart. Thefe are puriuits worthy of his mina, and worthy of himfelf; 
and we fee] no inclination to interrapt them for the prefent, though, were 
the Parliamentary Regifter at hand, we fhould be tirongly tempted to ex- 
tract certain paflages from his fpeeches in the Houfe of Commons, in 
which the tyranny of the conlular government is reprobated in terms of 
tolerable ftrength and juftice. We thall confine our obferyations and our 
extraéts to that part of the pamphlet before us which alludes to the Middle- 
fex eledtion. L 

« * In his firft addrefs to the cleCtors from the huflings,” fays the au- 
thor, Sir Francis Burdett tells them, ‘ I have now only to entreat that you 
will underftand that: it is not the queftion merely whether you will chufo 
Burdett or Mainwaring, but whether you will fupport ‘hat gaol, and all the 
cruelties and tortures, and all the murders by torture connecded with it, and re- 
Julting neceffarily from the fyflem by which it is regulated. 

* ] only defire, that all who with to fupport the Baffle and Governor 
Aris, all who fland up for anew fift.m of imprifonment for removing the old 
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. . “” ? ,° . 
law: of the country, and introducing and chablifbing new and fecret tiibuxals, 


A - > 
Soould pol wie Mainwaring, and (uch, Iam fure, will ve the whole fupport 
on which he can vel Rs 
* On the 23d,* le again mentions Aris, asa man for whofe humanity 
M: Maiowaring would ‘youch, t though he verily believesno other man in 
Enz) md would, 

* On the z4th,t at a public dinner at the Crown and Anchor, he re- 
quefis bis friends always to bear in their minds, and reprete nt it to all whofe 
votes they Rt that this is not an ordinary ftruggle bet seen the inde- 
pendent interett of Middlefex, and the influence of ‘he court and corrup- 
fon, buat that it is an effort on the pa:t of Britith treed om, juilice, and 
humanity, to oF pp fe injuflice, cruelty, tortures » ari bitvrary and folita ary conf Ne 
mert, bufiile; and all ibe borvid catalogue of crimes tbat ere practifi din fuch 
places. 

“© jn fuch tg this young gentleman 

‘ Cries ont upon abufes, feems to weep 
Cver his coun try’ Ss wrongs; and b Dy this face 
“i his teeming brow of jultice, did he wia 
The hearts of all that he did angle for.’ 

The harangues of the chief were ably feconded by his committees, his 
@eents, and the populace ; hand-bills of the moft virulent and in cammatory 
Hature, were contpicuouily pofied up to attract the public eye, and induf- 
trioufly difperfed. Nor was theatd of icenic reprefentation withheld. tA 
Jarge hand-bill wae acomparifon between Sir Francis and his antagonift, 
furmounted by two prints, tn€ reprefenting Mr. Mainwaring, and all the 
boriors of the Battille, flo gging yen, Xc. 

* A man in a {mock tro k, raifed on the fhoulders of the mob, conti- 
nued « hipying t the , ind-bill, as if he were exereifing the difcipline of the 
Baftille; anoth, hoitted on ip fhouiders of the mob, alfu difpl: ved his 
bands chained Los ether by an old rufty chain, and affected all the agonies 
and fainticts of an ¢ ialiod: Radia 

“ It was the boaft of the friends of Sir Francis Burdett (and by the way 
a moft de_ifve og f of th fre edom of election) that Mr. Mainwaring was 
obliged to ule the precat ton of an exiraurdiaary guard of peace officers, 
to proteat him from intuit.’ 

We cannot but think that his Majefiy’s Attorney General would be much 
more worthily emploved in pentecnteg the author of tuch infamous libels 
as thefe, than in moving tor informations againit a journalidt for prefum- 
ing to cut jokes on the ( orfic: an ¢ ‘onful. Ww e dare not now ife Mr. Pitt’ 5 
appellation of the French Republic. When Sir Francis burdett atlerted 
that crne/ties and torteres, and murders by torture, where praGiled in the 
houfe of correction, he advanced a moft impudent, profligate, ani wilful 
lie; we feorn, with fuch a man and on fuch an occafion, to difguife our 
fentiments, or to adopt the /:deral proctice of this Zderal age. Either the 





Sea 


« * Courier, July 24. + Courier, July 26. t Courier, Tuly 14.” 

** § As foonas Sir Francis Burdett had concluded his addres, the Aact 
of mutic ftruck up ¢ ‘a dra’ ’—Couwrier, July 19. 

‘* Phis, and the other quo’ ations and ai ineédotes, are fele&ed purpofely 
from the Courier, as a paper detidedly favourable to Sir F. Burdett and his 
caule.”” 
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word fie fhould be wholly expunged from our diionaries and vocabularies; 


anithed by univerfal cont nt from our lancuage; or legal! y prot ‘oribed Ka 
act of parliament, or it fhould be ufed on ali fuch occafions as this, wher 
he deviation from trath is fo grots and palpable, bears with it fuch ian 
dent marks of « ili ul nefs, and involves fuch foul and atrocious calumny oa 


characters, as fuperior, in im refpe@s, to the individual who utters it, as 
loyalsy 1S fupert wr to factio or the | feclings of our nature to the worl 
propenfities of the human heme So ko ng as the word in quettion thall 
retain its pretent fiation, and bear its prefent import, fo long fhall we, at 
lealt, ufe it on fuch occafions as the prefent. 

This “ ftupid young coxcomb” * was net aware, that in this fweeping 
reprobation of his, he included his hypocritical colleague Mr, Byng; for, 
if torture and murder were practited in the houfe ef correction, over which 
every magiiirate of the county has a concurrent jurifdi@ion, fuperintend- 
ance, end controul, all thofe magutrates muit have been guilty of encou- 
raging, oy their acquiefcence and filence, thefe horrid crimes; and Mr. 
Pyng be! x himfclt a magittrate for Middlefex mufi, of courfe, take his 
fare of the guilt. And if this ftatement were correct, that thare would 
be tolerably large, for Mr. byng is not only a magifirate, but a member of 
the Commmittce of Magifirates fpecial'y charge? with the fuperintend wee of 
the houfe of correction ; and has been regularly fummoned to attend al 
their meetings. He receivec, too, ample notice in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, from his prefeint eworthy culleagues, that fuch practices were preva- 
Jent in the prifon, and therefore could not plead ignorance of the fubje&. 
But we thall leave this par nobil: fratrum to feitle the ¢ difpute between 
them, and, if any difference of opinion thould arife in the courfe of their 
amicable ditcutiipn, they may call in Citizen Fergufon, the confcientivous 
advifer of the mil? owners, as a proper umpire, 

The writer of this pamphiet, after giving a brief tketch of the events of 
the Middlefex eleGtion, enters into an expla ation and defence of the 
houte of correction; an eliab'ithment which, he jafily ebferves, has been 
grofsly mifunderfiood and wilrepretented, even by men who cond:mn Sir 
francis Burdett, and reprobate his principles and bis practices. He truly 
ftates, that this prifon, which, as its name imports, was intended exclu- 
fively for a houfe of correciion, was built and fitted up on a plan fuited 
tothe peculiar fyftem of im prifonment recommended by Mr, Howard.” 
In faé& Mr. Howard and Jonas Hanway, were the perfons principall, con- 
cerned in fetiling the plan of the prifon, and in arranging ils rales and re- 
gulations. ‘So that this infiitution, now ftigmatifed as incompatible with 
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* We have here taken the liberty to borrow an expre fin of Mr. Bar- 
rifter Erikine, who thus defcribed Sir Francis Burdett, in the court of 
King’s Bench, and, a few days afterwards went to Brentford and voted 
forhim!!! The fame gentleman, ju& before the Middlefex ele&ion, 
declared that a member who had terved a county or borough for two or 
three feflions, had a kind of preferiptive right to his teat, and that nobody, 
therefore, would be fo unjuii or {> prefumptuons as to oppofe Mr. Main- 
waring. Yet, when the hour of trial came, he gave his own fanction to 
fuch injuftice and prefumption ! ing which this vain ecotift can 
fay or do, wilever excite iurprife, in the miad of any man who has flue 
Cied his charatier. 
the 
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the mild fpirit of our laws, and is marked by crvelty, eppreffion, torture, 
and ailiilination, was aétu: ally the work of a man wh» had a ttatue ereéted 
to him lor his denevolence ; and for his benevolence as exercifed peculiarly, 
if notexclufively, in the reform of prifons!!! 

The mangement and couduét of the prifon, in conformity with thefe 
rules, which were confirmed by the Quarter Seflions, are next defcribed, 
and the author expreties his re gret, that the prifon was ever appropriated 
to ufes tor which it was not originally intended ; viz. for the reception of 
ftate prifoners, and of p< rfons ch irged with various crimes, previous to 
their trials. ‘Vhis circumftance, he wuly flates, was deeply deplored, and 
confiftently deprecated, by the whole body of magittates. 

On tee ful ct of the commitment of {tate prifoners and mutineers to 
the houfe of correct on it is of great importance to obterve, that the 
Prifon Committee, ftated to the Court of Seffion in May 1798,* £ That 
the coufineme..t of. the mutineers ia the houfe ot Correction. was attended 
with very great inconvenience ; that their conduét was cefperate and 
fractory in the exireme, and that the practice of fending fiate prifoners, 
previous to their trial, to the houle of correction, was found to be very 
detrimental, and to break in upon the fytteim eitublithed for the manage- 
9 of the prifon, 

The magifirates who compofed th e court, the very magiftrates whom 
Sir ‘Bran ts | urde (t ttigmutizes as ioftruments of tyranny, and as aiming at 
and exercifing unlimited power, a da memorial on the tubject to be 
prefented to the uke of Portland, one of his Mayjetiy’s principal Secreta- 
ties of State, and it was accordingly prepared and unanimoutly agreed to. 

“After fhatin: f, in trang terms, the exceilive inconvenience refal.it 1g from 
the admifiion of ftate prifoners and the mutineers, the Report concludes 
with an expreffed contidence, ‘ Ihat fome tteps will be immediately take 
to deliver the magiitrates from the burthen of fach additional refponabili , 
and the perfons entrutted with the management of the pritops froma 
charge, towhib the / /tem of the boufe of correciin does nit find itfelf equal, 
the pri’ tcip le of which i has re a punifoment, temperen 1 cutth humanity, and peaceful 
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At what pe riod {! hofe compl. lints © originated, which have fince attracted 
fo much of the publie att sion, I do not recoliect ; but they were men- 
tioned in the Houfe of Commons, in 1799, and a Commitice was in con- 
feque nce appointed by Par.iament to en quire into the flate of the priton, a 
fathcient prool that the Minifies bad no wih to conceal it, nor to fauéction 
abufes in the prifon, i they were found to exut. ‘he repost of the Com- 
m:! ttee concludes as follows: 

€ Your Committee havejecutiar fatisfaction in being able to ftate to “- 
loule the refult of their ev guiries, as a full and direct refutation of th 
unfounded flaterments, and abfurd and wicked reports which have cae 
indullr.oufly circulated wiih re{peét to the prifon and its internal manage- 
ment; and upon the whole, your Cosnmnities have come to the following 
relolutions: 
© }efolved, That it is the opin on of this Committee, that the prifon in 
Cold Bath Vields is erected in a dry, airy fituation, and is well adapted for 
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“© ® Con:mithoners’ Report, page 78, Appendix.” 
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the purpofes of its inftitution, asa houfe of correGtion, as well as for thof# 
of cloie and feparate confinement and fafe cuftody. 

© Refolwed, Th: at it is the opinion of this Committee, that the attention 
of the magittrates to the general management of the prifon, has been ex- 
enplary and meritorious. ” . 

The author takes notice of the cafe of Mary Rich, which has been fo 
grotsly exaggerared and miftated by Sir Francis and his accgmplices ; he 
fhews, from her own confeffion, that fhe was not confined to bread and 
water, but aétually lived better, during her confinement, than fhe had 
been accuftomed to live at home. QO all thete fads Sir Francis Burdett 
was certainly, apprized, but, he neverthelefs moved, in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, to addrefs his Majefty to order an inquiry into the ftate and manage- 
ment of the prifon. No oppofition whatever was made to his motion, and 
commiflioners were accordingly appointed for this purpofe, confifting of 
fome of the moft refpectable characters in the country. To thefe commif- 
fioners, the Rev. Mr. Oweng who had officiated as chaplain for feveral 
months, fo'emnly declared, “ that he never heard an oath from the turn- 
key, the governor, or any of the prifovers; that there w's every appear- 
ance of civil and kind treatment; that he could give many inftances of the 
humanity of the governor, fuch as making little prefents to poor women 
that were difcharged, and fpeaking to all ‘the prifoners always in a kind 
tone of voice.” Mr. Evans, too, the prefent chaplain, affirmed, * that 
he had never heard the governor ufe an improper word to the prifoners ; 
that one of the turnkeys, who had ufed improper expreflions, was dif- 
charged ; and that he never faw the governor or turnkeys {trike any of the 
prifoners.” fudeed, we are perfuade ‘d, that the fac i is, that the governor 
is to blame for an excefs of indulgence and a relaxation of difc ipline, in- 
compatible with the object of the infitution. And this opinion has been 
confirmed by the declarations of the commiflioners themfelves, who fpoke 
decidedly in favour of Aris; whe obferve “ with regard to Mr, Aris’: gene 
ral character for humanity among ft thi ‘pri ifoners in bis cuftody, at is unimpeached ;” 
that “his deviations have been uniformly on the fide of indulgence to his 
prifoners ;” and that “ the declarations of thofe magiftrates who have at- 
tended our fittings, the journals of the vifiting juflices, and the members 
of the Committee of infpeGion ond expenditure, teftify a general appro- 
bation of Mr. Aris’s fervice.” And yet Sir Francis Burdett could coolly 
alert “ ¢hat Mr. Mainwaring was the only perfon in the kingdom who cvould 
vouch for the humanity of . tris. 

But, “ the opinions of Sir F. Burdett are not always to be implicitly 
received. ‘The laboured exaggerated eulogium which ‘he pronounced on 
Mr. O'Connor, who was charged with his rh treafon, is well remembered ; 
viz. that be believed him * to be as inc apable of that, or any other crime, as 
any man in this country; that he knew him to entertain thofe generous 
and noble affeions which lead men to do good, whenever they can, to 
every individual, and to their country; who was endowed by nature, and 
cultivated b y ort, with all the qualifications which conflitute the charaéter 
of true greatnels, . Yet this Grear AND GOOD MAN, who impofed upon 
Others as well as Sir Francis Purdett, had at that time deliberately entered 
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into-a foul confpiracy a¢dinft his country, and had united with France te 
procure the invafion of Ire’and. 

“ §ir F. Burdett charges Mr. Mainwaring with countenancing a fyftem 
of inhumanity which never exifled, becaufe he pronounced a favourable 
dpinion of the charaéter of Mr. Aris. By the fame logic I might impeach 
Sir F. Burdett’s loyalty, from his unqualified panegyric upon O’Connor, 
aman who by bis dws confeffion was proved a trattor to bis country.” 

The author concludes his pamphlet, which contains much ufeful in- 
formation, though not fo much as it might and ought to have contained, 
with a tribute of juftice to that venerable magiftrate, and exemplary divine, 
Dr. Glafle, and fome pertinent reflections on certain accomplices of Sit 
F. Burdett. 

« If the magiftrates of this kingdom, or of any particular county, are to 
be wantonly ftigimatized and vilified, if they are to be exhibited to the 
nation as the agents of tyranny and corruption, if their characters are te 
be mifteprefented by the ignorance, or traduced by the prejudice of an in- 


dividual, if they are to be held up to the popular fcorn and deteftation, | 


merely to ferve the political views of a party, few men of refpectability or 
character will fubmit to undertake the office, and magiftrates muft be 
fought from men of a different clafs.”’ 

This is unqueftionably true, and it is precifely the efle@ which the Jibel- 
lers of the magittracy with to produce. 

“« Nor is this all; for when the people are taught to view the magi. 
ftrates with contempt or hatred, and to confider every gaol a Baftille, an- 
nexing to that appellation fome indetinable idea of feverity and tyranny, 
it is greatly to be fearéd that their indignation will next be turned againft 
the laws of the land; and the ftate of the country, the profperity of which 


is fo infeparably connected with a due refpe&t for its laws and inftitutions, | 


will then be deplorable indeed.” 


Such were the means adopted in France by the abettors of the revolution § 


in that country ; and the confequences are too well Known to need expla. 
pation. And if men have recourfe to fimilar means here, it is not too 
much to fufpect them of harbouring a wifh to produce a fimilar effec in 
this. 

We agree with the author, that “‘ The ele&tion of Brentford exhibited 
in its genuine purity a fyftem of terrorifm; the indignities heaped upon 
Mr. Mainwaring, the infults oflered to thofe who voted for him, the un- 


checked clamours and execrations of ‘:¢ ;opulace, are terrifying proofs of] 


what may be effeGed by mifreprefertsion, whilft they ftamp with indeli- 
ble difgrace the caufe which owes fo much of its fuccefs to the artifice 
which excited them.” 

We are forry that thefe artifices have not been more fully expofed ; a 
their expofure, we think, would be of fervice to the country. We thall 
conclude our account of the pamphlet before us with an inftance of that 
profligate mifreprefentation in which this worthy champion of the righw, 
the liberties, aud the independence of the people, fo eminently excels. 

“* T felect ons advertifement only as a proof of the mode in which trad 
bas been perverted to the purpoie of milrepretentation, 

“* It is verbatim as follows :— 

“ BASTILLE. 
“Aris, the Governor, 
“ WlarnwWaAnine, the Magifirate,” 
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, “ THE FREEMOLDERS OF THE. 
COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX iit 
’ « Are requefted to perufe the following Extra& from the Report of the ness ia 
C Commiflioners appointed by the King, at the requeft of the Houfe of Com- f 
2 mons, to infpect the ftate of the above-mentioned prifon. | | ; 
" *« We remark an accumulation of Aas in defiance of the Laws, com- : | ' 
mitted under the eye of Magiftrates vifiting the prifon ; A@s, which Me 
- involve the whole Admini/tration ot the Prifon in Criminality.’ ” 
\y « Barker, Printer, Ruffel Street, Covent Garden.’ ane 
} “ The paflage purporting to be an extract of the Report of the Commif- - 
it fioners is found in the 50th page of the Report, and has a reference to the 1 
conduét of the cook of the houfe of correction. With its context it ftands ‘ 
Oo as follows: t f 
¢ ‘ We heard no complaint from the prifone:s againft this officer either in 4 
® his capacity of cook, or in his trade as futler, but we remark in the latter 
- employ, as combined with the former, an accumulation of ats in defiance of » joe 





n, the Jaws quoted in the Appendix, committed under the eye of the magiftrates 
or vifiting the prifun; acts which involve the whole admin.fration of the prifon in 
re sriminality: the furgeon, by his permiffion to admit liquors, which are | 8 

fold for other than medical purpofes, and without any order in writing, or 


I. name of the perfon for whofe health he thinks them neceffary ; the cook, / 
in felling the feveral liquors, and fupplying the prifoners with articles of fon 
t. provifion; and the governor, by knowingly permitting thefe a&s to be Tae 
ne done.’ ‘4 
y, “ Let the public decide whether the extra@, as it ought to have been ( | 
aft printed, conveys in any degree the imprcflion made by that adtually printed ee 
sh) in the hand-bill. ee 
\s, “ The prifoners made no complaints againft he cook, and the deviations AB, 
from the acts of parliament, which conftmuted the criminality in the admi- Ye 
on niftration of the prifon, are ftill, it is to be obferved, on the fide of indul- Lia 
a-M gence to the prifoners. | . 
00 « But the truth would not have anfwered the purpofes of thofe who tees 
ip drew the advertifement. js 
“ Such have been the impofitions praAifed on the public. ; 


“ Amongft others who diftinguifhed themfelves by their exertion in 
f,vour of Sir F. Burdett, I find the illuftrious names of Lord William Ruf- 
n- fel, John Gale Jones, Mr. Fox, Mr. Froft, and Mr. Fergatlon, who aéted ¥ 
of as his counfel. ‘The name of the laft-mentioned gentleman is well known 
lis for his conduét at Maiditone, at the trial of Mr. O'Connor. Mr. Froft, 
ci §=6in a former election for Weftminiter, was an active agent for Lord Hood, ; 
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| in oppofition to Mr, Fox, but he afterwards changed fides, and now ranks Tit 
rT with the man of the people. This gentleman appeared afterwards at the ota 
all bar of the Convention in Paris, as an accredited delegate from one of the: vd 
bate = difaffe@ed focieties in England. He has alfo had the misfortune to be F ‘i 


1m fentenced to ftand in the pillory, and, if 1 am rightly informed, only 
e(caped the execution of the fentence by pleading illnefs. John Gale ; 
ath Jones (mind reader) was a travelling delegate to the London Correfpond- Bis 
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ing Society, and, in this charater with John Binns, another agent, was a at 

arrefied at Birmingham. ‘Two papers were found upon him, one a letter fds 

of credence from the fociety, the other containing the inftructions of the hha he 
fociety for the conduct of thefe delegates. The following quotation from ii 
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the Report af the Committee of Secrecy in 1799, will explain more about 
this gentleman. 
¢ © They (the Committee) with particularly to notice that, after direCtions 


-given to the delegates:to perfuace the people whom they were to addrefs, 


that the fole obje& of the fociety was parliamentary reform, and that the 
ills laft referzed to need not prevent their continuing to meet. The 7th 
article of the inftractions is in thefe words: ‘The defign of thefe articles ia 
to remove mifapprehenfions relative to the fafety of our affociation under 
the new laws. his part of your miflion being effected, you are to ftrain 
every power of your mind to awaken the fleeping fpirit of liberty ; you are 
to:call. upon our fellow citizens to be-ready with us to purfue our common 
object, if.it muft be, to the feaffold; or rather, (if our enemies are defpe- 
rate enough to bar up every avenue to enquiry and difcuffion) to the field, 
at the hazard of extermination ; convinced that no temper lefs decided than 
this will nftice to regain liberty from a bold ufurping faction. But to the 


‘end that we may fucceed by the irrefiflible voice of the people, you are to 


excite, in every fociety, the defire which animates our bofoms to embrace 
the nation as brethren, and the refolution to bear every repulfe from paffion 
and prejudice which fails to deprive us of the fure ground of argument.’ 
“ Inthe 13th article a:¢ the following expreflions : 

‘ In’a word, you are always to reflect, that you are wreftling with the 
enemies of the human race, not for ourfelves merely, for you may not fee 
the full day of liberty, but for the child hanging at the breaft; and that 
the queftion, whether the next generation {hall be free or not, may greatly 
depend on the wifdom and integrity of your condué in the general miilions 
which you and your fellow deputies now take upon yourfelf.’ 

** If Sir F. Burdett fhould mow be afhamed of any of his coadjutors, it 
is not miy fault; it would be injuftice to them, and to his caufe, to leave 
them unnoticed.” ? 

‘The Appendix contains the documents.referved to in the pamphlet, and 
the whole is worthy the attentive perufal and ferious refle€tion of every 
honeit frecholder of the county of Middlefex. That county has been dif- 
graced by the events of the late eleétion, but we are happy to know that 
its difgrace will not be followed by the horrid degradation of being repre- 
fented by a man who is more worthy to be a delegate to a national con- 
vention, than a member of a Britifh parliament. 
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NOVELS. 





The Author and the T00 Comedians; or, the Adopted Child, Pr. 228. Allen, 
1802. 


HE author of this novel poletles good talents and fome knowledge + 

the production is certainly an hafty one, and by no means equal to 

the abilities of the writer. The object of the publication does honour to 

his humanity; as we are told in the title page that “ the profits will be ape 

fropriated to the bei efit of the Charity Schools of Casyie BayNarp and PgNn« 
TONVILLE. : 

_ In the Preface we find that the author profeffes himfelf « fenfible.of the 

inferiority of his work toa great number of modern novels; that its attrac- 
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tions are not very confiderable, &c.; that the characters aré not new or 
[nor] firiking, the incidents not numerous or [nor} extraordinary, and that 
on the whole it has little intereft; that he does net write for thofe who 
expect fuperlative excellence, but will content himfelf with the good opi- 
nion of juch readers as are cafily pleafed.”. Among that clafs of readers 
he may place us, who are charmed with his modefty, were entertained 
with his labours, and honour him for his object. 
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An Essay, intended to establish a new universal System of Arithmetic; Divisjon of 
the Year, Circle, and Hour ; System of Standard Measures, Wi eights, and 
Coins; Division of the Mariner’s Compass, and Scale of the Barometer and Ther- 
mometer; and on making some necessary alterations in the form and construction 
of the Scale (or Gamut) of Music, In which is also contained, a concise Ac- 
count of the new Measures, Weights, and Coins ; Division of the Circle, Astro- 
nomical Day, and Calendar ; and Eva of the French Republic; with Critical 
Remarks thereon. By John King. Pr. 55. Seeley. 1802, 


THE following extract prefents the bafis of the new fyftem of arith- 
metic here introduced to public notice :— ’ ) 

« As the number now called ten, is not a multiple of either of the frac- 
tions $, (= 4 of 4), 4, and 3, and confequently cannot be divided by ei- 
ther of them without leaving a remainder ; and the fractions. , 4,4 and i, 
being the mott familiar and ufeful ia every kind. of calculation, commerce, 
and trade, wherein numbers are concerned; it readily appea’s, that’ defore 
a system of measures, weights, and coins, POSSESSING BVEXY NECESSARY 
AND POSSIBLE ADVANTAGE can be established, it will be absolutely necessary 
t0 adoit a NEW SYSTEM OF NUMERATION, OR ART OF NUMBERING, 

« If, therefore, in numbering, we were to begin with unty, or one, and 
afcend to the number of eight units only, and call that number fen; and 8 
timcs that number a 100; § times that a 1000; &c. fo that 10 of fuch 
newow fytem would be = 8 of the old; 100 of the mew = 64 of the old; 
100 of the new = 512 of the old; 10000 = 4096; 100000 = 32768; 
1000000 = 262144; 1000000) = 2097152; &c. then we fhould have a 
very eafy and convenient fy{iem of numeration; and the t, (= } of 3), 
the 4, 4, and 2 of sen, and its multiples, might be bad in whole numbers.* 
In this new system of numbering, the names of the numbers, and their characters or 
Jgures, beginning with wnizy, may be one, 1; two, 2; three, 33 four, 4; five, 5 3. 





« * There are many other numbers belides the number 8, fuch a’ 16, 
24, 32, &c. which would admit of these and esher convenient divifions;* but 
they are all too /arge to be conveniently practicable in addition, subty action,” 
multiplication, and division. ‘The number 12 is a very handy numbey, and 
will admit of all the above divifions, (except the half of the fourth,) and 
other ufeful divifions:—TVhis would fave a great quantity [number] of fi- 
gures; yet neverthelels, I think, at prefent, all thing s being taken inte cone 
sideration and compared tozether , the nuniber $ will be found to be, and un- 
doubtedly is, the mojt ealy and convenient of any.” ae 
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six, 6; seven, 13 ten, 10; eleven, 11; twelve, 12; thirteen, 13; fourteen, 14; 
fifteen, 15 ; sixteen, 1G; seventeen, 17 ; twenty, 20; twenty-one, 21; trventy-two, 22; 
and fo on; the names and figures of eight, 8; mine, 9; eighteen, 183 nineteen, 

19; &c. being entirely laid afide.” aie 

It will be obvious, from the above, that the adoption of Mr. — 
fyftem of arithmetic would be produétive of fomething more than a “ little 
rary inconvenience ;” but he fays he ‘ was not prompted to publith 

this Eflay, by a perfuafion, that the improvements it contains would be 
readily and implicitly eftablithed, but that they may become fubjeéts of 
confideration amongft mathematicians and philoiophers; fo that the moit 
fimple, ational, and convenient fyftems and divifions, may in time be 
found cut, and as univerfally eftablifhed as poflible.” To facilitate this, 

Mr. King requefts that fuch of his “ ingenious readers as are undiassed and 
free fiom prejudice, will have the goodnels, either in the Mathematical aud 
Phi osophic Repository, or in the Gentleman's or Monthly Magaxine, candidly 
to point out the defeéts and inconveniences, either in the theory or prac- 
tice of his new propofed fyftems and divifions; and the fuperior excel- 
Jencies (if any fuch can exift) of thofe now in ufe, over thefe new ones.” 

* Though it can never be expected that any fuch innovations will be re- 
ceived, nor could they poflibly be reduced to univerfal practice, yet, in 
juftice to Mr. King, it muft be acknowledged that his remarks evince much 
ingenuity, and are highly worthy ofthe attention of the curious in figures. 


Mppendix to a Publication, entitled New Iaventions and Directions for Ruptured 
Persons, €Fe. &Se. containing a familiar Account of the Nature of Ruptures, 
in both Sexes. By W. H. rd Esg. dnd recommended to every ruptured Per- 
sot as a necesiary Companion, te preserve them from the ill consequences of their 


Complaist. Pr. 37. 1s, 6d. Hurit. 1802. 


3 THIS pamphlet is chiefly compofed of extraéts from M. Arnaud’s, and 
Mr. Pott’s treatifes on Hernia or Rupture. A ftatement of fome cafes fuc- 
cefsfully treated on the new principle, with fome obfervations on the uti- 


lity efficacy of the calico cufhion, are added, and we think the whole 
worthy Satosjee or of thofe who dre afflicted with the complaint which 
forms the fabje€t of thefe pages, 


A Shert View of the Natural History of the Earth; designed for the Instruction and 
< Amusement of Young Persons. By H.E. i8mo. Pe. 108. Harris, 1802. 


.- # OF this little compilation,” fays, the author in his preface, ‘it may 
Rs tto fay, that it was prigiaally made for the inftruction of a private 
3 and perhaps had-its effect. Should it in the world at large prove 
Jefs ufeful, it will doubtlefs go where’ hundreds have gone before it.— 
Should it, ‘on the ‘contrary, give fo much fatisfaction, as to render the 
ahinds that are engaged in its perufal reftlefs after farther information, the 
‘getrofpective view of the time ‘and pains the writer has employed will be 
fweet indeed.”” For out part,’ we-think that the author deferves this con- 
folation, and that he will receive it. : 


Remarks on miedera Female’ Manner, as distingkished by Indifference to Character, 
aud Indecency of Dress; lead Sram “ Reflections political and moral at 
° : e t he 
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the conclusion of the War. By John Bowles, Esq.” 8vo. Pe. 18. 6d, 
Rivingtons. 1802. ay 


THE pamphlet from which thefe excellent “ Remarks” are felected was 
reviewed by us, on its firft appearance; and we are now happy to fee this: 
feparation of the moral from the folitical reflections of the author. This 
little tract contains many uleful admonitions, and many melancholy truths, 
The fubject difcuffed in it is.of the higheft importance to fociety, and, on 
this account, it cannot be too generally circulated, nor too deeply ftudied. 





: ow — 





REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 


ee ee 


A Letter to a Sound Member of the Church, with a Supplement, containing Two 
Letters sent to the Editors of the “* Christian Observer,” with an Address to the’ 
Readers of that Miscellany, on a gross Misrepresentation of a Passage in the’ 
Appendix to the Guide to the Church. By the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 

- Author of the Guide and Appendix, &e. Fellow of Winchelter Col- 
lege, and Minilier of Chrift Church; Bath, 8vo. Pr. 66, Riving- 
tons. 1802. 


¢ i: grofs milreprefentation of Mr. Daubeny’s opinion, -on-an important. 
fubject, which gave rife to this publication, appeared in the “ Chrif- 
tian Obferver” for the month of march laft;..and, would certainly have. been. 
duly noticed by us had we not been early apprized, of Mr,.Daubeny’s de- 
termination to defend his own caule;. and, alluredly, no Chriftian chame | 
pion was better qualified for attacking the enemies,_or for defending. the 
iriends of our pure ellablifhment. It was perfectly confiftent with the-plaa, 
of the Chrittian Obferver, who meant to eftablith the Calviniftic doétrines 
of Mr, Overton as the true ftandard of Chriftian perfeétion, to tfiake every. 
attempt to depreciate the writings of Mr. Daubeny, if to lower them in, 
_ the publie. elimmation, becaufe they fupply every memebe ‘af the church. 
with incontrovertible arguments, to oppole ‘and to cofifdte thefe very doc-: 
trines. Fortunately, led away by that headftrong impetdofity; that uncon- 
troulable arrogance, and that boundlefs confidence, which peculiarly mark 
the Schifmatic in the church, they betrayed the cloven foot too foon, and,, 
not content with proceeding by the flow procefs of safAing-and mining, en- 
deavoured to carry the citadel by ftorm. .When p » however, by 
Mr. D. they thuffled, thifted their ground, and had recourfe to the 
oe and moft difionett {ubterfuges and evafions. That our readers may 
enabled to form a juft eftimate of their conduét, we thall lay. 
them the two letters which Mr. Daubeny:addrefled to. them, and whicb. 
they did not find it expedient to publith, i : a ee EP 
“ First Letter sent to the Editor of the Christian Observer”. * fy 
“ Sir,—A friend has juft favoured me witha fight of, your. * Cheiftian 
Obferver’ for March, 1802, on account of my name having been introduce: 
into it in.your review of the Anti-Jacobin Review. Were I to form a.ge>. 
neral judgment of your publication from. the. fpecimen here given of pont. 
manner of quoting from authors, I might perhaps do it. injuftice. I . 
— wave all general judgment, one L conan , prod to that particular fub- 
ject, to which | am competent to with decifiom. wee 4. the 
a “Ae 
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« After having obferved that ‘ Unbelievers have condemned, 2s ab-urd 
and hypocritical, all regard for Chriftianity, except as a mere vier 


that men ofthe world have pra tically denied all that ts Oleirh {inte iy 

and that Dillenters, with a view to depreci te the Euabiiiiment, pave iit- 
nuated that our region chiefly coniilts in Forms,’ you proceed to tay, with 
aview of conveving a fimilar idea to the reader, that * Mr. Daubeny has 
maintained that the tpirituality of divine se is not essentie/ to the beme 
of the Church ot Ch 


Krom thetie } remiles the reaauer ms ica to tv] CONn- 


clufion, that in the opinion of Unbelievers, of Men of the Word, of Dit- 
(ae: % 
lent * al A ol ny . Daubenv, the rei rion OF OU ( aguren IS a FeUMIvrron ay 
f or st fain r than of spirié. On nts ground you proceed fo graw a tong 
pal iC Of CiFCuUMiai ral evidesee lor tue purpare Oi pr ving a pot Licy, 
. = 2 ; ' Sine we i . ’ ice ag” } 
Wiicil, it ft pi immed, no wtel igent Muiniitei OF OUF Wauren CVer Teaby 
m t to contradict; namely, that ‘God as a Spirit mult b worthipped in 
fpirit and truth; and it (sutatis mutandis) the circumc.iion of the heart, 
in the Ipirst, and notin taucaettcr, Marks the real character of the Ch liiial), 
. * + ° , ? } ' 
as it heretofore itaator the jews; ana comequentiv, that ‘every other 
kind fre! ae ee ee - toch fefective but r i - 
In 0 Deu pris n, bud ¢; 4a, is not oly defective Dut rutin iS, 
s| 4 | ° ss TS 1 ' 4 , 
‘¢ Such, S:', oemmy mv decided opinion, I was a little furprized to fee 
- ‘ 
: . > 4 . - d ? 
my authorily adduced in apparent contradichon to it. Bot as intatubiliy 


does not belong to man, it is potible that my language may not always 
CONVEY the | ecile eo Oli Hilti d. Li) all fic) ca CS | tee] ee!) red to 
any one who furnifhes me with an opportunity for explanation: more par- 
ticalarly when the tdea conveyed, or tuppoted to be conveyed, refpects the 
effentials of rc "gion. And t! I prelume, mui be the fentinei t of ever, 


3 a 2s te |e aa? 7 bank fal’ ¢ Ee RES a eS ee a 
iN an WhOTL eed bh { Is tradi. Hus thnankiul it) Tce ive CaNnatlil PMuaOPrnaclgd) 
from anv quarter, tt {hat treatment to which every wriier, open to 
conviction has a claim: namely tMat equity of contiruction thoald always 


4 ’ 


accompany the animadyv: iis of my reader. And to this end I muti ne- 
ceffarily be read, as [ /ave wiition. — 

«© Whether fuch has been Vike cafe se re publication to which my att 
tion has been directed, I cannot take u; n fe politively to aflirm; be- 


caufe for want of your having marke \ page from which your quotation 


> l 


is taken, I feel myfelf at fome lots to de ie upon its asthenticity. Stell 


Sir, as the pallage 1 is to be met with in page 482 of the ‘ Appendix to the 
Guide,’ is the only one I can find aiter much fearching, that bears refom- 
} 


blance to‘your quotati on; I fhall proceed on the pretumption that it is to 
that part of my writings th at reference has been made. 

‘ You fay, Sir, ‘ Mr. D. has maintained that < ead gece of divine wor- 
Ai is not essenfial to the being of the Church of Cl tie In the foregoing 


apparent quotation from my writings, the word ess iol * printed in ttalics, 
as the -word to which the eve of the reader is meant to be directed: and 
from which the reader 1 is led to infer, that the pirituality of divine wor ip 


in Mr. D.’s opinion is not a matter of primary importance in the Chiiltian 
Church. At leatt uch, it is conceived, is th con clution to which a 


iCli- 
tence thus conftru@€ted would lead the generahty of readers, 
“ We will now, Sir, with your leave, examine how far fuch a conclu- 


fion can be drawn from the pal age, as it ttands in‘my bock.—One of 


the prince ipal objects In view in the Sth. Letter of the Appendix, from 
whence, it is prefumed, your quotat ion has been made, was to counteract 
the Joo’e notions that are now indultriow)y or: pagate d refpecting the unity 


6f the Church, on the ground that where, el an a‘e “nbly Of perions 
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found werdiupring God fr * there is te Conrce. This idea, it was 


remarked ib an eui.y part of Gus ter, ‘favoured irongly of the old pus 
ran doctrine of teit up the purity of the Church agaimit the etrablith- 
ment of it is if t] \ Til . yt io b {i i d tovethe Lg W hLereas 
unity of doctrine | 1S ye i ‘acd in puyre 409 of this lame Letter) is ce. tainly 
d ’ I Q : 4 
an essential ingrectem® necehary (1) we may fo fay) to the compoiition of the 
unity of the Church: but it ts tthe en/y ingredient, There muti be alfo 
added to tt unity inworhip, and unity in dile a) ne. Whothout a combina- 
thon oO} al] the le OVAL CHICUMUARCE _ the Church cannot be {aid to be at 
U! ity ’ rtfelt 
« Followeng the fame train of reafoning, and with a: fame objet in 


4 
. 
’ 


view, I fay, page 476, that ‘a doctrine that cries up purity to the ruin of 
' 


a t 

unity, Ought to be rejected: becauie the Golpel cails for vnu'y as well as 
fwriy; and all the found } siembers of the Eittabluhned Church in this coun- 
try, wt rip God i 2/: f tre.’ —Sull with the view of pointing out the talfe 
difiinétion which has been at item] pted to be made belween the national 


Church of this country and the e Charch of Chrut, I proceed to iay, page 
430, © that placing t 12 bi Hop in n oppofition to the collection of behevers, 
by which is meant ihe Government of the Church in oppotition vo the Doc- 
trine of it, is unneceiiarily to put alunder what God has } ms loge ‘ther,’ 
Proceeding with my argument on this important iubject, ch the view 
of poin ting out the efiablihed Coniutution of the Ch age as the divine 
provilion for the prelervation of ey angelic Truth in the we rid, I arrive at 
the important paye, 452; from whence, It is p fomed, the partial extract 
has been taken; where I fav, in refutation of the tame abiurd idea of fet- 
ting up the purity of the Charch again? the coniiitution of it; ¢ That the 
] 


- 


4 


. } . . . . . . ' ry J . P - 
fprituaiity of divine worthip Is etiential tO the tery bMcir and Constitution ot 


& » 
a Caurceh, is 1 more than will be granted.’—In this fh ort tentence, on the 
gp (hat your quotation bears on this particu ir pont; {and if it does 
not, IT will thank vou to fet me right) I difcover not les than three partt- 
cul irs, Wy wireh your ¢ ‘dition of i af fan lwuage Geparts trom the erte1zal.—In 


the firi } lac. , tue We rd y pi elixed i » Bei: vr, ab L the word Constitution 
are omitted in vour quotation; whiltt the fignilicant latices, which iy the 
original ace confined to noel wenn very Being? and Constitution, you have 
transferred to ae word essential; by whi ch alteration it will be perceived 
x. anv intelligent reader, tha ut the particular meaning, detigned to be con- 


eyed by the ! ewe before us, is totally changed.— Sul, Sir, had you 
i eeded with the ‘entence, the meaning ef the author on re occation, 
could not po nip have been mifiakon. The realon why the tp rituality ot 
divine worthip car not be ony yon to be elential to the very h.. ‘no and Con- 
tion of oe C! burch is, i 5 | pr roveeda to i) " plai nly this, ‘bec aute the 
Caureh of Ch is, at dur rent times, been peraitt ed to exift without it.’ 

-- Iti is for you to eke the public, why the latter branch of a fentence, 
evidently defigned as an ¢ eas am connnent on the former pat of it, has 
been omitted i this cale. dt is for ine to fay In juttice to my elf, that had 
niy languaye been re portea by you as it was deivere d Ly me to the publi Ic, 


; HUdE 
Weoutd not have ferved your purpo! e. It coul try any mode of cone 
firucion vou might think fit to adopt, have ; shaclead you, m the judg- 


ment ofany inte ligent and candid reader, to have drawn an opmien trom 
me, that could in the leatt degree correipond with that which, you fay, 
and diffenters, entertain of the wor.lip in the Chiru 
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« By the word es sential, in the general acceptation of it, is underftood, 
either what is neceflary to the conititution and exiftence of any thing; or 
what 1s principal and inportant in the higheft degree. ‘The fpirituality of 
divine worthip, I fay then in the firft place, is not eflential to the very deiag 
and constitution of the Church. For were this the cafe, the Church could 
never exift without it. But the contrary is the fact. I inftance in the 
Church of Rome at prefent, in which the fpirituality of divine worfhip has 
in a great degree been fuperfeded, by the gus eseratum of mere form. Still 
the Church of Rome exists. 1 intiance allo in the Church of Sardis of old ; 
which, as you fay, from the very beli authority, ‘had a name to live and 
was dead.’—In this condition the {pirituality of divine worthip muft be fup- 
pofed to have departed from it. ‘The Church, however, was {till permit- 
ted to remain in Sardis; becaufe m this fiate of corruption, fhe was ex- 
horted to ‘ remember, how fhe had received and heard, and to repent.’ 
Therefore the {pirituality of divine worlhip, is not effential to the very Being 
and Consiitution of the Church, But in the fentence immediately fubjoined 
to that from which your extraét is taken, my words are thele: ‘ Had you 
faid, that the (pirituality of divine worfhip was ellential to the ferfection of 
a Church, you would have faid no more than what would have been uni- 
verially admitted.’ The {pirituality of divine worthip then, though not 
effential to the constitution of a Chure h, is neverthelefs effential to the ferfec- 
tron of it. = It is that which Is Arinct ihal and impo tant in the higheli dteote ; . 
that, without which, the end tor which the Church has been etiablithed, 
cannot, fo far as the cafe apples, be effectually anlwered. Without it the 
Church may exitt in any place, fo long as it be the will of Heaven that fhe 
fhouk l: but, under fuch circumflances, the exilis in corruption. 

The polition confequently fairly deducible from my words taken to- 
pte it f underfiand myfeli, co nve ys, aS I conceive, a fenfe the very 
oppotite to that apparently meant to be drawn by your reade.s from that 
mutilated quotation, on the ground of which you have felt yourilelf jutiified 
in ranking the author ot ¢ a Guide to the Church,” with unbeliev ers, world- 
lings, and diffenters; whole object it as, In your words, ‘to de ‘prec ciate 
the Efiablifhment. | lay, Sir, that the {piritualtty of Sivine worlhip is 
effential to the ferfection of thesCifirch; fo iar from Chy iftianity being an 
external thing, or a mere form, as you would give | your reader from me to 
underfiand, | confider that the {ni ituality of it 1s that thing Of fr amary ime 
portance, which the Being of the Church was detigned to preterve ; that 
valuable kernel, it 1 may to fay, of which the Confiitution of the Church is 
the shell. 

“ Having thus laid the fabjoct at i{ve between us (I truft fairly) before 
you, I leave the judgment with the public 

‘ I fhall only take leave to oblerve in conclufion, that whenever an au- 
poe is quoted on a fubject by which his reputation may be affected, the 
page from which the extraél is made fhould be marked, for the purpofe of 
giving the reader an op portunity of comparing and judging for himfelf. 
A pailage, generally Ipeaking, cepends fo much on its context, that a 
partial extraét ofttimes exhibits a very falfe, or at leaft imperfect image of 
an author’s mind. By quoting only one branch of a connected fentence, 
and by adopting the method you have thought fit to adopt on this occation, 
of leaving out, and putting in, ad Jiditwn, the Bible itfelf may be made to 
{peak blaiphe my. 1 would oblerve further, that every quotation by which 
the fentiments of an author, or an important fubjed, fiand committed, 


jhould 
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fhould be Ziteraliy correct. Lvery mutilation of fenfe, every omitlion or even 
tran{pofition of words, or alteration of mark, by which the meaning origi- 
nally intended to be conveyed may be altered, 1s a (pecies of polemical atf- 
honelty, which can do no credit to any cauie; and to which, it might be 
hoped, Members of the Ettablithed Church would never have recourie. 

“ This Letter, as you perceive, has been written on the pretumption 
that Lam not mifiaken in the patiage alluded to on this oceation. But 
fliould it fo happen that your altemion has been directed to tome other pal- 
fage, which, literally taken, juiiities the conclufion you appear to have 
drawn; [ thall think mytelf obliged, if you would give me an opportunity 
of correcting incautious language, which has tugyetied an idea to foretgi 
to my decided fentiments. In the other cate, Sir, I cal on you as a Moin 
ber of the Ettablithed Church, to do jullice to a Miniter ot that Church, 
by interting this Letter in your next number; leaving you to accowiut for 
your mifconception of my meaning in the way you may judge moi credit- 
able to your publication. Iam, Sir, &c. &c. 

“ Bath, April 20, 1802.” “ Cuarnes Daupeny.” 

“ The information communicated in the fucceeding number of the 
« Chriftian Obferver,” that the above Letter had arrived too | ste for ner. 
tion init, and ‘ that the patlage (fuppofed to have been a quofation fiom 
my writings) certainly ought not to have been marked with inverted com- 
mas,’ and therefore was not to be undertivod as fuch; but that tie editors 
of the “ Chriftian Obferver” were ¢ s¢il) of opinion that the representation given 
in it of my sentiments was correct; drew alter it the following Letter.’ 

“© Second Letter sent to the Editor of the “© Chiistian Observer.” 

 Sir,—In the fuppofed extra@t from my writings in your number for the 
month of March, I am made to maintain, ‘ that the {pisituality of divine 
worhhip is not essential to the being of the Church of Chiviit.,—In my Letter 
fent to vou for infertion in the courfe of laft month, I tay, in decided oppo- 
fition to the conclufion obvious to be drawn from the above tuppoied ex- 
tract, “ that the (pirituality of divine worthip is essential to the pevfection of 
the Church; fo far from Chriftianity being an external taing, or a mere 
form, I confider that the fpirituality of it is that thing of primary importance, 
which the Being of the Church was detigned to preferve ; that valuable der- 
nel, if 1 may fo fay, of which the contiitution of the Church 1s the sfel/; and 
confequently (to make ule of your own words on the fubject) that ‘ every 
kind of religion but szrirwal is not only defective but ruinous.’ 

“ In your acknowledgments to Correfpondeyts in your number for the 
month of April, you fay, in dire& contradiction to the above decided de- 
claration on my part, that you ¢ are {till of opinion, that the repre entation 
given of my fentiments,’ in the fuppoled extract here al'uded to, ¢ is correct.’ 

“ Asa Minifier of that Eftablifhed Church, of which you profe{s your- 
felf to be a Member, I have to expeét, therefore, that you will do juftice 
to me, to yourfelf, and more efpecially to the caule of truth, (of which, it 
is prefumed we would both be confidered honeti advocates,) by pointing out 
exhressly, by way of Appendix to the infertion of my Letters in your next 
number, that part of my writings, which will authorize the reprefentation 
you have given of my fentiments; and thereby furnifh me with an oppor- 
tunity of publicly and effectually counteracting the prevalence of that moft 
fatal delufion, into which unguarded language may have been inttrumental 
in leading my readers. I am, Sir, your moti obedient Servant, 

“ Bath, May 11, 1802,” “ Cakes Dauseny.” 
“* Conclusion 
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“ Conclusion to the Reac’ors of the “« Christian Odserver. 

«J withheld all decided language on the conduct of the editors of the 
a Chtiitian Obferver” in this cale, till t hey had put in their final anwer. 
From thataniwer | (hall now proceed to make my report. And that report 
will be thort, becaute the fa¢is ipeak plainly tor themielves. 

We had no intention (Jay the editors under the head of Anfwers to Cor- 
retpondents in the number tor the month of May) of im puting to Mr. Dau- 
beny, that he did not confider bah iound docirine and | ipirituality of wor- 
fhip to be of very high eeiuntane e, and’even, to ule his own words, e‘len- 
tal to the perfection of a Church, but merely, as we have diiiinetly tiated, 
that he maintained that the partina: lity of divine races 1s not essential to the being 
of the Church of Christ’ — If the editors had no fuch intention, it may be atke d 
why, in remarking on his writings, did they not imfert that portion of the 
fentence, which was expreisly detigned to convey that idea which they 
here adinit Mr. D. to potiels on the tubjcct of (piritual worthip ; but more 
particularly, in that portion of the fentence which they have quoted, why 
did they, by leaving out the words by which the precife meaning of the 
author was alcertamed, make themlelves inttramental in leading their 
readers to the contrary conclufion :—And why do they tiill perfi! t in oring- 
jig forward in italics, as cupeeire of my fentiments on this pol int, that 
fame mutilated quotation, which my firli Letter to them was wriiten, as 
the reader has {e en, for the exprets purpofe Of disclatming ?” 

“ The editors proceed to fay;  Wuhing, however, to furnifh Mr. Dau- 
beny with the opportunity he requetis, of publicly and effectually counter- 
acting the prevalence of that) moti fatal delution, into which unguarded 
language may have been infirumental in leading dis readers, we lully in- 


tended, even before we were favoured with his fecond Letter, to lay his- 


exp lanation 1 Ipon the fubject before the public.’ Tt is as follows: « T fay, 
Sir, that the tpirituality of divine worlhip is essential to the ferfection of the 
Church; fo far from Chitltianity being an exter a thing, a mere form, or 
the fpirituality af divine worthip a matter of no grq@t importance, | con- 


tider ‘that the ‘oirttualitv of it is that thin gO t romary tmpon te nee, Which the 


being of the Church was detigned to prelerve; that valuable kerne/, if J may | 


fofav. of which the confittution of the Chureh 18 the shelly and confe- 
quently (to make uc of your rown words on the fubject) that . every kind of 
religion but ttirttual, is not only deteciive, but ruinous.’ 

 dt——iofread of tall attempting to keep alive the deception, into which 
the editors had led their ecem readers, by their gro{s mutilation and conte. 
geen mifreprefentation of nv language; by faying, as they now do, that 
they withed to furnith Mir. Daubeny ¢ with the opportunity he requeiis, 
of publicly and eflectually — teracitng the prevalence of that moft fatal 
delufion, mto which unguarded language may have led /is readers,’—they 
had faid. we have turned to the palage under contideration, and teel our 
felves caile] upon to retiore to Mr. D. his own words, by the omitiion of 
which we have led evr readers mito the miiconception of the author’s mean- 
1g 5 and weare fatisied that Mr. Daubenv’s words, as they are to be found 
inh is page, ipeak a language that itands in need of no explanation ; they 
would have writien the boneit men. 

* For the editors of the € Cliriftran Obferve:’ muf have known, that Mr. 
Daubeny’s with for expanation coukl not refer to the readers of their jubli- 
cation, Dat to thole of rs owas; and Moule ently mufi apply exclutively to 
unguarded language of di ow, thould fuch be to be found in his writings ; 


not 
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not to language which had been rendered obje(tionable on/y, by their noto- 
rious and grofs mutilation of it. Tis would have been to put the matter 
on its proper ground, da fuch a cate they would have done juliice to the 


1 


milrepreientcel author. But in fo dojng, they mutt have taken thame to 
themilelves. I am not therefore turprized hat they thould proceed to fay; 
‘Our with to decline all perfonal controveriy, prevenis our making any 
comment on the preceding explanation, which is given in Mr. Daubeny’s 
own words. It is. with the iame view, as wares, ii can aniwer no 
good purpole to any of the a concerned, and uot from any dilrefpect 
tu Mr. 1D. or from any detire to avoid doing oan fas we truli we have al- 
ready done him) the moti ample juiiice, th: iL we decline publithing his two 
le tters.’ 

¢ "JF perfonal controverfy, no onc can be more indifpofed than myfelf. 

* T take no joy in firiving, I have not been trained up in it. "—But perional 
controverly has nothing to do with the. pretent tubject. The quettion is, 
w hether fersonal mi isreprescntation does not require /ersomad sustificatien {rom the 
misrepresenting party. Le et the mutilation, by which the editors of the 

¢ Chrifiian Obferver’ have disfigured my language, be withdrawn; and my 
language on this eccation will jusitfy itsely. 

“ My firtt Letter to the editors, was exprefsly calculated to produce nts 
effect. It has been withheld: from the publi ic, for reatons that muft be ob- 
vious. But whillt the editors have kept back my Letter, becau‘e they 
would not, in the fight of their own readers, tread back their ground; they 
have, in the number under confideration, efablithed the point, for which 
that Letter contended; they acknow ‘edged that the juppoled quotatien, 
« that the fpirituality of divine worfhip is not eiential to the being of the 
Chureh of Chritt ;? which they had in eflect denied i in the number for April, 
to be a quotation, was reably taken from the pailage, to which I had re- 
ferred it; and was therefcre (though they do not, bend fide, admit it to be 


fuch) a mutilated quotation from the following patlage, in re 482. ‘That 
the {pirituality of divine worthip is eilential ‘to the ory | nd Constitution 
of a Church is more than will be granted, because the Courch of Chritt has 


at different times been permitted to ext wilbout 
The editors proceed to fay,  Confiderable ligt feemed to us to be 
thrown on the author’s meaning, in the above extract, by what he favs at 
page 404 of the fame work. He there obierver, adcdretin ¢ hime lf toh is 
eee ‘ I] mean neither to aitparage nor oflcnd you when I take upen 
e to allert, that you are but a {ciolift in theology, :f you have set to learn 
iit however bold the pofition may feem, thal imay be a true Church in 
waa the pure word of God ts not preac! hed 
* Here the editors fiop.—I there fore take leave to fubioin the immediate 
context, which fo determinately afcertains es wuthor’s meaning on the oc- 
cation, as to bid defiance to all but wiifu! micouception of it. © It isa 
Church in error, if you pleafe, and conte quel tly not what it onght to be: 
but error in a Church does not dettroy its Covuitution, Error may be re- 
formed, and the Church thereby be refiorea t perfection, If you will 
turn to the Revelations, you will find the Churches of Alia were acculed 
of grols errors; but their cand!eitick was not removed: that is, they did 
not cea’e to be Churches tll their errors we re found to be incorrigible. The 


Church of Rome, as I have before obferved trom great auth ority, isa swe 
Cixerch, though a Church in which the pure word is not always preached. 
As 
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As fuch, it is a corryt Church, but is fill fuffered to exill as a very confpi- 
cuous branch of the vifible Church of Cbriit.’ 

“ Had there been the lealt doubt on the mind of the editors of the 
¢ Chriftian Ob erver’ with refpeét to my fentiments, as they were to be col- 
lected from the paiiage in p. 452; a reference to the paflage in p.48+4, which 
has juft been laid before the reader, was calculated to clear it up. For 
from thete paliages, properly laid together, it will be evident to every m- 
telligent reader, that what was deemed non-ellential, was only {fo to be 
contidered ti the fenie them under consideration. 

« Admitting, therefore, the editors of the ‘ Chrifttan Obferver’ to be in 
any degree competent to the oftice they have taken upon themfelves, it is 
impoilible but they muft have underitood the meaning intended to be eon- 
veyed in the pa lage, which has become the lubject of their remark. Still 
what the author evidently intended fhould be undertiood in one sense, the 
editors of the ‘Chrifiian Obterver’ have thought proper to reprefent in another. 
But the precition of the author’s language was unfavourable to fuch mil- 
reprefentation. This ttumbling-block mult therefore be removed. With 
this view the words tnferted in the paiiage under contideration for the ex- 
preis purpote of marking the author’s meaning in tuch a manner, that it 
could not poilibly be mitunderiiood, are emitted, in order that the paflage 
might appear to ipeak as the editors of the ‘ Chriitian Oblerver” chote that 
it thould fpeak. On this ground the editors proceed to fay, ‘It will 
fearcely fuiprize any unprejudiced perfon, that, on the authority of thefe 
orgie which are in usilon with the geveral tenor ot Mr, Daubeny’s 

ook, we thould have atlerted (an ailertion which Mr. D. has not contra- 
dicted) that his opinion was, that ‘ the {pirituahty of divine worlhip is not 
elential to the being of the Church of Cliriit? 

« None are fo blind as they that will not fee. But unlefs the readers of 
the ‘Chriftian Oblerver’ are blind alto, they will clearly perceive, that 
infiead ofthas reproducing a pailage, under the form of a quotation from 
my writings, the fallacy of which has been cOmpletely and repeatediy 
pointed out; the editors thould have faid, alter we had cait Mr. Daubeny’s 
language im our own mould, it cannot furprize any intelligent perfon that 

r. D.’s opinion, refpecting the {pirituality of divine worihip, ihou!d ap- 
pear to be what we had faihioned it. . 

‘ T forbear further comment, and, as a party concerned, 1 leave fentence 
in this cafe to be pronounced by the reader. {1 will only take leave to ob- 
ferve, that could the Church be perfonilied, and fpeak for herfelf, the 
would fay, ‘ My caule is the caufe of truth, and the difinctive characer-- 
i{tic of thofe, who woud do fervice to it, mutt be, ‘ zanBevals v ayzay’— 

Telling truth in charity.’ 

“ With retpeect to that part of the fubje@t on which the editors of the 
* Chriftian Obiei ver’ have committed themiclves by their reference to the 
19th Atticle; if they have yet to learn how to difcriminate between a frue 
Church and a fuse Church, as they appear indifpofed to receive my tetii- 
mony, | wail refer them to authority, which J have long been taught to 
reverence, that of pious Pihop Hall, who in his Reconcirer has fully 
ettab.tied this point. ¢ Though T fear, with this great ornament of our 
Church, that it isan unreaonable motion to requett minds prepoiletied 
with p eyudice to hear realon: For whole volumes are nothing to fuch as 
have contenied them'elves to take up opinions upon truft, and will hold 
them becaule they kuow where they had them. In vain ‘therefore thould 
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{ fpend myfelf in beating upon fuch anvils; but for thofe ingenuous Chrif- 
tians, which will hold an ear open for juflice and truth, I hope | have faid 
enough, if ought at all needed.” 

The Public will now decide between the author of the “ Guide to the 
Church” and the Conductors of “ the Chriitian Obferver; and what that 
decifion will be it is very eafy to conjecture. All Diilenters and Schil- 
matics will unite with the latter, and all the true members of the Ettablithed 
Church will fupport the caule of truth, and join the former. 

« The uniform defign of my writings (lays Mr. Daubeny) has been to 
maintain the devine confiitution of the Church ellablithed in this country, 
with the view of counteracting, as far as may be, that growing feparation 
from it, which threatens deltruétion to the Chriltian caufe; and that Chril- 
tians being thereby led into the way of truth, might (in the language of our 
Church) “ hold the faith in unity of fpirit, in the bond of peace, and in 
righteoufnets of life.” —Such a defign, to all found Members of the Church, 
is of a nature {ufficiently intere(ling to infure the welcome reception of any 
writings tolerably competent to the execution of it; whillt to Diffenters, 
and Separatifis of every defcription, it cannot fail to render them ina pro- 
portionate degree exceptionable. By perfons of this cla‘s I had to expect 
that all pofiible advantage would be taken of every unguarded pofition ; 
that my arguments would occafionally be pufhed bevond their proper beav- 
ing, and conclufions drawn trom them to which they were never meant to 
lead. Inthe judgment of fuch perfons it was to be expected, that the 
lyitematic defence of a Church eftablihment, contidered as a divine intti- 
tution, would not tail to be ranked among the productions of profeffional 
bigotry, the feeble offspring of a zarrow mind; inconfittent with that boatied 
liberality of fentiment, under which the independent and licentious {pirit 
of the times has been long attempting to conceal its deformity. And in 
thele expe¢tations, I mult confefs, I have not been much difappointed.” 

Mr_D. thus farther explains his notions of the Ettab!tihed Church, with 
which we beg leave to expreis our hearty coucurrence, founded on a full 
conviction of their accuracy and truth. : 

“ The objeci of the divine eftablihment of the Charch, is there repre- 
fented to have been the fecurity and prefervation of Chriitian truth in the 
world. Hence the Church has been diftinguifhed in Scripture, by the title 
of ‘the Pillar and Ground of the Truth.’ Now the prefervation of Chril- 
tian truth in the Church, could lave no other object in view, than the 
{piritual cdilication of her Members; that increafing in grace, and in the 
knowledge of Jefus Chrift, through the ule of divinely appointed means, 
they might grow up into ‘Temples of the living God.’—Such then being 
the end, and fuch the means defigned to Jead to it, all eompartion between 
the means and the end, under the plaulible diftinétive title of the cercumstar~ 
tials and essentials of religion, was contidered by me as totally irrelevant ¢ 
becaufe thele circumfantials and et/entials are two parts of the fame diving 
plan, which were never deiigned to exiit, but in a flate of firict connec- 
tion with each other. The circumfiantials and eflentials of religion there- 
fore, having, by divine wifdom, been made mutually dependant, being 
under God mutually prefervative of each other's extitence in the world ; 
all attempt to leparate between them, under the notion of attaining toa 
fuperior degree of perfection in (piritual things, appears to be a part of 
that plaufible deception, by which many wel!-ineaning Chrifitans are at 
this time beguiled, by the great Adveriary of the Church; who, in 8 
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cafe, aTumes the fhape of an angel of bwht, for the purpofe of more effie. 
tually promoting his own ruinous dele 

‘The hiftory of the feventeenth cevtury, hay ing givena pretty clear in. 
fight into this Adverfary’s game, as it was once played th ough in this 
kingdom, it becomes the miperioas duly of the clergy, as engaged on the 
oppo. ite tice e. tO endeavour, by time!s couiteracting it, to preve nta re pe- 
tition of its fatal fucce's. With this view, one object of mv Guide was to 
guard aguinit that tpectous (and Lo ain sorry to fav prevailing) failaey, by 
which many well-intentioned minds have been led into regularities, 
which on other accounts, they might noi wilh to countenanee; from & 
mifiaken Opinion, that the tu ypoted | purity of religious wordip, fuperceded 
the aitention neceilary to be paid tothe divine ctiab'ithment of it. This 
notion was contidered to be {fo tubvertive of that regular order, by which 
the Church, as a fpiritual fociety, was to be maintained mm beu e; and {o 
certainly ultimately defiructive of the great object of its militutton; that 
pans were taken, in diflecent parts of the wo vk, to pertuade my fellow 
Chrifitans, (as in duty bound to do) thatthe ble ved con of religion at 
all trmes knew by what means the Knowledge of it was to be beft preferved 
m the world: that ander every chy yr niation, He had not cot to prov ide 
accordingly ; and that by our co nformity to the divine provition, we mi; ght 
rett latistied, that the © nal de 1) figned to be anfwy< re | by i “ pana be moist 
effectually fecured. The obvious conclution trom whieh ; emifes, appears 
to be this; that as the all-wile Betng, § Who knows what sin man,’ not 
only knew beti how to provide for the civcuniiances of the party, for whole 
fervice the Church was intiituted; but from the relation in which man 
ftands to Him, has moreover a right to exact obedience to his infiitution ; 
it is incumbent on all men, who would not prefume to be wiler than their 
Maker, to avail themielves with gratitude, of chat afiitance, which the 
eftablif}ynent of a Church on earth miniters to our fallen condition: and 
not to run the rifk of facriticing that good, whith itis fo well calcul: Rr to 
produc e, to vain dreams of more {p init: il perfection, in we Lys of their own 
deviting.” 

Having fully expofed the “ polemical dilhonefiy” of the Chriftian Ob- 
ferver, our author proc eeds with his Own i vftatte “ation. 

“« Having thus fiated the fact, and I trutt fairly, [ thould content myfe't 
with leavin, the judgment upon it to any candid mind, did not a reference 
to the 19th. “Artic le furnifh me with fome infivht inte the ground on which 
the « Oblerver’s’ objec tion to my Opinion, which he {till looks upon as e 
yoneous, has been built. ‘ We would refer Mr. D. (Jay the editors of the 
a. publication in quetiion) for our opinion on the tubject of his 

etter, to the 1th Article’—The 19th Article points out the two charac- 
tenitics, by which the vittble Church a1 to be known on earth ; namely, 
purity of dacty ine, and a right administrat 1 of the Sacranents, nécordi ing to 
Chriit’s ordinance. W hat our Church ated by the right adminifiration 
of the facraments, no one can be at a lofs to know, who compares her 
Canons and Articles with each other. By the former, the ante her Mini- 
flers to underiiand,* th : ‘no meetings, aflemblies, or ungregatio ns of 
the King’s born fubjects, but thofe of the Miablithed Church, may rightly 
challenge to themiclves the name of fve and Jacetud Churches.’ By the 
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latter, fhe informs them, that ‘ it is not lawful for any man to take upon 
him the office of publir preaching or miniiiering the {acraments, before he 
be /avy/ully called and fent to execute the fame: and that thoie ought to be 
conidered as lawtully called and fent, which be choten and called to this 
work by men, who have public authority given unto them in the congre- 

‘ation’ for that purpoie.—Art. 23, 

« The Church of England, at the fame time that fhe denies infa'libility to 

belong to any Church on earth, challenges to herfelf the title of a trae and 
lawful Church, on the ground of her potietfing the two characteriftics by 
which the viiible Church is to be known. The 19th Article, in its imme- 
diate relerence to the Church of Rome, in which light it is principally te 
be viewed, may be confidered therefore as a public vindication on the part 
of the Church of England of that title, to which fhe lays claim. Whilit, 
therefore, the Church of England does not difpute the ground on which 
the Church of Rome is permitted to tiand, the thinks herlelfjultifed, as an 
independent Chriitian Society, potlefling in herfelf the etlential chara¢ter- 
ities of a true Church, to feparate tiom the Church of Rome as a Church in 
kyror. 
_ That this is the point of view in which this fubjeét was meant to be 
feen by our Charch, is thus proved by her fubfequent practice. Should, 
for initance, a Prefbyter of the Scotch Kirk, or any other Separatitt from 
our Church, offer to minitier in her congregations, he mutt firtt qualify 
himfelf for that purpofe, by receiving a commiflion conferred upon him by 
epilcopal ordination ; whiitt a Roman Catholic Prieft on the recantation of 
his errors, is thereby contidered to be fully qualified for the difcharge of 
every minifferial function. In the one cale, the Church, on the fuppofi- 
tion that the admits the doctrine, rejects the man, for want of the neceilary 
commillion to preach it. In the other, error having been formally re- 
nounced, and the purity of doctrine afcertained, the admits the man to her 
Minitiry, dy wirtne of the commission, of which he is already in pofletlion. 
Whence it appears, that according to the fente of our Churck on this fub- 
ject, purity of doctrine does not fupply the defect of commitiion ; nor is the 
acknowledged validity of commiflion, in the cafe of the Roman Catholic 
Pricii, admitted to be a paiiport to notorious error. Confequently both 
thefe qualifications mufi be confidered as co-exissing in the fame | erfon, to 
entille-nim to the character of being a true Minifter of the Church. 

« And with this view of the fubject our conititution in State as well as 
Church will be found to correfpond. According to the conttitution of the 
latter every ferson, not episcopally ordained, 1s confidered to be a Layman peas 
Whillt the language of our Statute Book furnithes but one tite tor perfons 
officiating in holy things; namely, that of Clericus, or Clerk 3 which IN CX- 
c| ‘lively appropriated to Miniliers epi opally ordained.— I hus much for the 
19th Arucle, according to the fenfe origizal/y intended to be conveyed 
by it.” 

On the fubje@ of the neceffity of episcopal o dination, to prevent a perfon 
from being cenfidered as a Layman, we are happy to avail ourfelves of the 
authority of this true « Guide to the Churcn,” in :upport of a remonftrance 
which we have to addre(s to our critical competito s, the British Crtrics. In 
their“ acknowledgment. to correfpondents,” in their number for June laft, 
they make fome brief remarks onthe letter of Mr. Spencer, of Wells, in- 
fered in our Review for May. Mr. S, had called on them to give up Mrs, 


More, agreeably to their former declaration, that they would do fo, if the 
H were 
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were proved to be a Methodist; a proof which we thought was afforded by 
the fact of her having received the Sacrament froma one entine Muntlter, 


But, fay the critics, we “ are ni he 10 means col winced that gong ‘to a meet 
ing of disse? ers or Lite ape ds c mt A , fuch as Mr. J dy Ss, ean +g wey p roc I of meth: 
difm.” Here they are Literally right, but morally wrong. They well knew, 


that the g grand point in difpuie was the fincerity of Mrs. More’s attachment 
to the etiabial the< ! chure! l, an d that therefore the fact ot her having fre. 


quented for years, and received the facrament at, a meeting of independ. 
ents or dillenters, was as (ally decitive of the queftion, as ub iuea mecting 


“2 proof of x ing to Lady runt tingdon’s chapel” wou!d have been more 

the purpo’e, when fairly tiated, without evalion or | ubtertuge, than that ot 
going to Mr. Jay’ 5. ‘But our concern at witnelling tuch eguivecation, tor we 
cannot po! flibly confider it in any other light, great as it was, was {ull 
muc h lefs than our aftonifhmest at the affertion, that “ Afr. Jay is mot a La 
man,” becaule, forfooth, he is “in the orders of J#schurch”’ Suchan a‘ler- 
tion from clergymen, and dignttaries, of the Etiablithed a we cer 
tainly never did expect to hear. We aflirm, in direct contradiction to the 

but m unifon with Mr. Daubeny and with eve ry other found divine of the 
Church of Fnzland, that not only Mr. Jey, but every man who has not been 
ordained bya Bithop, isa Laym. man. And in po other light can he be con- 
fidered in conformity with the « difeip line and doctrine of the Etiablithed 
Church. 1t is nothing to us that this broad propofition includes “ Dr. Le- 
land, Dr. Doddrige Dr. Lardner, oni it is a truth which no + agile )pa- 
lian can deny, and which ws chi len; ge the Britis, Critics.to contute or over- 
turn. “ None m iy, ordain dut only b: “op:,” laid the emine 6 | pious and 


hed been a meeting of methodifis. In thort, we dety them to thew that 
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learned Hooker, as : Macarius al H-piphanius had faid before him. “ By 
the impolition of ¢4ezr hands it is, that the church giveth power ar eitiat 


, ’ ’ ° ‘ ' 

boih unto’ srefbyters and deacons.” And all who have not so received iuch 
/ ae ; P ,_@ 

power are Laymen. When they whofe peculiar duty itis to protect and de- 

fend | the elablithment againtt its numerous enemies, make {uch unwarrant- 


able and dai ngero us conc a as this, where are we to look for contillency 


or firmnefs, in refitting the encroachments of fectaries ? 

We now return from this digrethon to Mr. Daubery, who, a: ter ex! lain- 
ing his ide as Of shtrizaal worshis, and juit'y oblerving that tt has been his 
uniform endeavour to make the tervice ef the Church of England tniira- 
mental, under God, to the great end to which it was deligned to minifter, 

not pertinently acd Is: 

“ But with this view I do not, as fome of our brethren, to the af grace 
of the pro! efhon, are in the habit of doin g, go out of the C! nut rch under the 
{pec ious Oe) tence of feekin g that {pirity if worth MID, which, if th wy were not 

wanting to the duty they owe to the Church, and to its me: sonal might be 
found in much greater perfection within its walls, In the ? anguage of pious 
Bithop Hall, « Ido not, with weak, ignorant, feduced lo; als, un to feek 
this Dove in a fo reign cote: the 1S ni re th the Church f t | i ng land, one « f 
the molt con! j sicuous Members of the Catholic Chuich upon earth, if ihe 
have any net under Heaven.’ 

« And, when I contider the « eicriptt lon given by Eulebius of the pri- 
milive Church in its e rh days, . the following words: ¢ There was one 

and the fame power ol the holy St pirit, witch patled through all the M m- 
bers ; one foul mn all; the fame ; Lia rity of faith; * one common conient in 
ehaunting forth the prailes of God ;’ 1 conceive that a conformi ity with this 
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primitive pattern, is the abject our Church has in view in her excellent 
Litu gy; one coniequen tly shai essential object which every found Miniter 
of that Church mutt fee! him! Af . ledged to promo te.’ 

Here we mult take our leave of this pious, intelligent, and inftructive 
writer, whole active efforts, both by precept i nd example, to fupport the 
Eitablithed Church, and confequently to promote the eilential objects and 
interetis of Chriftianity, entitle him to the warmeit gratitude of all its 
friends spond followers, and juttify the with, that the faithful Geid ‘may be 
inveiied with that portion oi power and authority which would give addi- 
tional wet; sie and ethic acy to his future exertions. The Eni copal Church 
of America has, as we learn from private communications from that coun- 
try, paied an unanimous vote of approbation, of the “ Guide to the 
Church ;” a vote which reflects equal honour on the author and themfelves. 
We are rather furprized that our traniatlantic brethren th ould not have been 
anticipated i in this tribute of jultice, by a more marked and unequivocal 
app! aule, on the part of our own prelates. —Thei le are not times tor a tem- 


porizing poicy, either in church or {tate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


a — 
TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 

YN perufing the various contents of your well intended and very ufeful 
hy Mile ellany y, every ferious reader mutt perceive how much injury is done 
to the caul2 of truth and order in matters of religion, by the manner in 

vhich the provelied fiends of both are apt to miitake and mifreprefent 
each other, according to the different views of the parties, to which they 
relpectively belong. This wu happy propen! lity may no doubt be conhder- 
ed as arifing in seneral from the weakneis and depravity of human nature, 
ut In many inttane es may be more particularly traced to the prevalence 

f tho’ e worl ily patlions and prejudices, w hich are too often allowed to 
mi ng'e t] ee elves with an apparent zeal for the mteretts ev en of pure, uns 

lefiled rel izion.—I have been led into this unpleafant train of ret lec ‘tion by 
an angry | etter which appeared in your laft Appendix, figned da Engi, sh 
C.ercyman, and co: mplaint ng very bi tterly of “an unprov oked attack upon 
the chara@ter of thofe cle ‘rgymen of the Church of E ngl ind, who officiate 
In ngregations of their own per suasion in Scotland.” At the very outlet 
of this ch: irge, | fee! myfelf at fome lofs to know the character of thofe 
erfons who are thou: ght to be injured by fuc han * unprovoked attack.” 
May I be allowed to atk, Does this expreilion ‘ congregations of their own 
‘suaston,” mean congregations tormed and coni tit: ated, as the Church of 
Or, does it me: um Congres rations formed and conftituted 
sccordi ig to the particular frersuasion Ot o nier Of thofe clergymen of the 
Church of Englat ‘d p relently officiating in Scotland? The former mean- 
ing it cannot have; for the Church of England holds no other language 
than that of I gnatius, « Let nothin: z be done without the bifho p. . 2 mutt 
therefore have the latter meaning or ily; and that is fo contrary to the fenfe 
of the fame church, as expreffed in her 34th article, that it will be diffi- 
cult to fereen thofe from her “ open rebuke,” who through their own 


“ frivate judgment, wiidingly and purpose b, do thus openly break the tra- 
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ditions and ceremonies of the church, which be not repugnant to the word 
of God, and be ordained and a pproved by common authority.” 

But, whatever be the character of the objects of it, the attack com- 
iained of is faid to liave been made by an A. B. of E inburgh, who in 
our Review for January latt, addretled vou on the {ebject of your criti 

cilm on Dr. Campbells Le@ures, and took that opportunity, ii feems, of 
conveying fome remarks on the conduét ot thele clergymen “ in terms not 
very polite, or even civil,” according to this writer, “* who, as he has the 
honour to be one of thofe men, whom A. B. has th ought proper to deno- 
minate intruders, and to charge with depredation, cannot” he fays, “ {it 
filent under a charge fo general, fo direct, and fo undetervy ed, without 
attempting to vindicate an inoffentive body of men from fuch an aipertion.” 

A fimilar motive has induced me to take up my pen on the rs lent ovcalion; 
and though Iam not called upon to vindicate this fuppoled attack, by any 
knowledge of its author, hav Ing never heard who he is, I yet feel it my 
duty to do jutlic e to his intention, and to refcue him, if ] can, from the 
fevere imputation of wifhing to give any jutl caule of offence to thole 
whom he feems anxious to conciliate, and to brit ig them over, if poillible, 
to the communion of “ that church for which he appears fo gealous 

an advocate.” In that character, if his zeal has prompted him to make ule 
of tironger language than pradence perhaps woud dictate, fome allowance 
is to be made for the effects of that honeii lurprile » Which was n: sturally eX- 
cited by his obferving cle tgymen, who had been regularly ordained, acting 
a part, as he thought, fo inconfifient with their profeflion, and fo diftcrent 
from what might be expeéted from their avowed pr inciples, Viewing 
their conduct im this light, we need not much wonder, that it fliould be 
treated with {ome degree of afperity and blunt re prehen fion, by a perfon 
who acknowledges his *¢ fituation in life to“be’ low and obfcure , and that 
he has not the (alle it pretenfions to iearning or abilities;” efpecially when 


we obierve the fame rough unpolithed liyle, and much more bitterne!s of 


expreflion, ado pted by one whe calls himfelf an Fxglish Clergyman, and as 
fuch, ought to prefervea due regard to decency and x good manners, as well 
as to truth and charity. 

Let us examine then, if you plea’e, how far this has been attended to in 
the cafe before us, and confider this Cle; rgyman’s defenfive arguments, if, 
indeed, they deferve that name, when confifting of bold denials, and no 
lefs confident affertions jumbled together with juch confuiion of ideas, as 
renders it no ealy matter to mould them into any regular form. But let 
the gentleman fpeak for himfelf, left 1 thould be fulpected of doing him 
injuitice. I do not mean, he fays, “ to retort A. B. $ itl language, or 
imitate his afperity; but fome of his allertions I mutt dc eny, becaule they 
lead to mifchievous confequences; and others I may be bol! to contradict, 
becaufe, if 1 am not miftaken, A. B. knows them to be ‘ulle.” After this 
explanation of his defien, the firft initance pro: duced in fupport of it ts, 
A. 8.’s taking for gran: ed, that any one ac quainted with hiliory, muft alfo 
confider the church as being diftinet trom, and indep endent of, all other 
focieties.” And if it had not been fo, | wales not how it could have fub- 
fitted for the firit three hundred years after Chrift, when all other focieties 
were againit it, and yet received no injury from it. One fhould think this 
were a very harmle! sand well-founded opinion, and § not like ly to “ lead to 
any mifc hievous confequence. ” Bat here isa clergyman, who fees it ina 
ditivrent light, “as an minuation meant to few, that any church calling 
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atself "episcopal 1 is periectly intitled to the protection of government, though 
its miiliers re a fubmillion to the laws and ordinances of thé fiate.” 
This is the firit time | ever heard of fuch a diicovery, and I leave it, Sir, 
to you and your readers, to determine, whether the conclution be war- 
ranted. 

It was the validity of the orders of the Scottifh bifheps which A. B. was 
contending for, not the prote ction of government, as due to any rebe'lious 
church, merely becau fe it may choole to call itse if epilcop: al. Yet our faga- 
cious adveriary © 
« But where,’ he adds, “ did they learn the princip.e?” And fohe might 
well afk ; for | have been one of them near forty years, and can truly tay, 
I never was taught in this manner, ior could in all that time difcover the 
leaft tendency to fuch a principle among thofe with whom I have been offi- 
cially connected. Bat our acculer goes on with this heavy charge againit 
us. How well he is qualified to fuppo. t at let his own fric nds be 
judges. The church of England,” he tells us, “ is contented and happy 
in its conneétion with the other legal efiabliihments of the fiate; is glad to 
have kings for nurfing fathers, and queens for nurfing mothers! and ace ord- 
ingly obliges all orders of the minittry to (wear alicgiance to the fovereign 
upon the throne, and to utter and ‘ub{cribe a declas ation of conformity ‘to 
the liturgy of the church of England, as it i i lazw esiablished. Thele 
things the Scottith epifcopal clergy do not.”—And no wonder that they’ do 
not, if fuch things are done by the church of England, on/y in return for 
tho'e {plendid privi ilegres w ‘hich are here fo pompoully dif played, and of 
which our poor chure "ng is totally def {ti ‘tute, yet not the lefs anxious and eare 
neit in her prayers to God, that the church of England may long be blefled 
with the ful! enjoyment of them. Suc o being the diiference of fituation in 
the two c _ hes, it isnot to be fu cant that the fame obligations can in 
every re! {pec tapply to boil hs ip 1 this country, where the liturgy of the 
church of England is wot by dave established, I do not fee on what ground that 
church can enforce a contormity to it in Scotland, or w hy the Scotch epit- 
copal ¢ clergy thould be thus reviled for not doing things which furely the 

church of England ne ver required of them. But “ their bifhops,” we are 
told, “ have unanimouily revuicd to do them, and therefore they may well 
argue for their indepen lence of all other focieties.” 

Hi: aving the honour to be one of the: fe bithops, I fhould be glad to know 
what it really is that we have unanimoufly refuled to do, or how we Can 
pollibly make that refusal an argument for our being independent of all other 
societies ? Does this gentleman rea, Hy mean, that becaufe “ the church of 
England obliges ell orders of the ministry to {wear allegiance to the fovereign 
uy pon the throne, and to utter and fubfe ribe a declaration of conlormity to 
her liturgy,” therefore cee, as a part of the miniliry, are obliged to com- 
ply with what the requires, to thew that we are not independent of her? 
or is he not rather confounding the authority of the church with that of the 
fiate, and wilhing to accu’e us of difaffection ty government, and thereby 
€X Po e€ us to pun iwhment for re tufing to {wear a. logiance to the fovereign 
pon the throne? An acculation as falfe as it appears to be malicious ; 
for IL can ailure him that we do not refufe any fuch things; nor is it poftible 
that we could, with any conlifteacy, re fufe to {wear alk giance to a fove- 
reign for whom we lolemaly and fincerely pray, m the very words of the 
Englith liturgy, that “« Ge ut would be his defender and keeper, and give 


him the victory over all bis enemies.” During the late awit conteit in 
II 3 which 


‘ecauly believes that the Scottith ep licopal cle rr) think lo! _ 
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which eur country was engaged, whatever aid government could derive 
from the public folemnities of religion, eipecially thofe appointed by royal 
authority, was regularly afforded in our facred affemblies, and on all fuch 
occafions our clergy exerted them/elves to the utmoil in promoting thole 
falutary meafures which were from time to time adopted tor preferving the 
internal peace of the kingdom, as well as its (ccurity from every hotiile 
invafion. Every order of council iflued for this purpofe has been caretully 
attended to on our part, and this very day we have been all yicldtny a 
dutiful obedience to the late royal proclamation, by offe.ing up our pubiic 
thanks to Almighty God for enabling his majetty to bring to a favourable 
conclulion the molt arduous firuggie that ever was maintained tor the pre- 
fervation of focial order, and for preventing, what we had fo much reaton 
to fear, the dillemination of anarchy and contution, and every evil work, 

To the king, as our rightful fovereign, and to his royal family, as pledges 
of a happy fuccellion to his crown and dignity, we feel ourielves attached 
by all the ties of conicience, as well as gratitude, and make it our confiant 
fludy to impre/s on the minds of thofe who adhere to our miniliry, that 
juit and becoming regard to the laws and conilitution of our country which 


is fo effential to the chara ier of dutiful and loyal fubjects. For the truth of 


all this, we may appeal to the tetiimony of thofe who frequent our places 
of public worfhip: and they are now aitended by peers of the realm, by 
lords lieutenants, and their deputies in the feveral counties, by othcers of 
every rank in the army,’and civil magiftrates in town and country ;—all 
thefe being perfectly fentible that his majefty has no better fubjects, nor 
perfons more attached to his government on principles of permanent loy- 
alty, than the bithops and clergy of the Scotgiile epiicopal church. 

Does 1t then appear to you, Sr, or to any of your readers, that we fiand 
in need af the war: ing which this “ Englith Clergyman” gives us, “ not to 
fiep forth to expofe ourfelves and our difloya! principles, by traducing 
others, who do not incur the {ame reproach?” We feel no inclination to 
return evil for evil, or to be guilty of traducing even our bittere!t enemies. 
Bat if we were difpofed to retaliate, an inflance could be produced, as this 
geutleman muft know, becaule it was the fubject of a public protecution, 
which might very well jultify our returning the charge of difloyaity to that 
very quaiter where he would make us believe no (uch reproach has ever 
been incurred. With regard to the validity of our orders, the advertary 
we have jult now to contend with very wilely declimes to enter the lifts on 
that fubject and withes it to “ refit in peace,” as con{cious that it cannot be 
awakened with any credit to thofe who would pretend to call in queition a 
point as clearly eftablithed as any fucceflion of orders at this day in the chril- 
tian church. He is however much offended at A. B. for having faid that 
the Englith bitheps, as fuch, “ have no authority in Scotland, and calls 
this a propotition which would prove too much, and theretore proves no- 
thing.” The manner in which he attempts to make good this curious ailer- 
tion is worthy of the purpole for which it is brought torward, and fhews 
what firange notions this “Clergyman” entertains of epifcopal ordination. 
“* When I received my orders,” lays he, “ trom an Englith bithop, I was 
authorized to read and preach the gofpel in the congregation where I thould 
be lawfully arpointed thereunto, 1 truli, Lam, according to the act of tolera- 
tion, lawfully called and appointed to read and preach the golpel in Scot- 
Jand.” = Toleration, according to Dr. Johnfon, is “ allowance given to that 
which is not approved;” this ingenious philologiti reads it—** @ lawful call and 
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apjwintment ;” not quite agreeable, however, to what the church of England 
fays, 1, her xxiii. article. “ It is not lawful tor any man to take upon him 
the office of public preacher, or arenes. the .acraments in the congre- 
gation, before he be du ful) cal) ed and seat to execute the fame. And 
thofe we ought to judge dawyully calli dan d sent, Which be choten and called , 
to this work. by men why eaten public authority given unto them in the cone 
gregation, to cali and fend min i ters into the Lord’ svineyard ” There is 
no reference kere to any act of ¢eleration, or indeed to any aQ@ whatever, 
but that of Chrift and his apotiles, as lay ing the foundation of that Jawfad 
appointment alluded to in the ordination offic »: which furely implies, that a 
perion, even when ord: uned | by a bine D> muit, by the fame, or fome other 
bifhop, be lawiuily Or 71eg uiarly affect untied to the charge ¢ of a congregatt, n 
before he can take upon him to read a ; preac h the go!pel i it. 

This is abfolutely neceiiary upen epilcopal princ ples, and has always 
been eftcemed fo, in every found and well re ‘gulated part of the C hriflian 
Church. Yet here is aman, who calls himfelfian Lug/ist, and no doubt 
thinks himielf an efiscofal clereyman, and vet denies the truth of this vene- 
rable maxim, fo evicntial to tie o:der and unity of the chureh, nay, boatis 
of his acting in direct oppoiition to it, and ailures Us, that “ ACCOT lng to 
the Act of Voleration, he trufls he is dazwfully called and af jomien ito read 
and preach the — : in Scotland,” without authority from any Bilhop, 
yea, In Open contempt of the ouly authority of that kind, whic hecan be ob- 
tained in this country. For a whatever he may fuppofe to be the mifchiev- 
ous coniequence of fuch a “ propofition,” J have never vet heard, that any 
congregation in Scotiand 7 rms a part of an Englith dioce‘e, and will think 
mylelf @blized to him for the dilcovery, if he will but. name the Bithop at 
prefent on the Englith bench, who claims or exercifes any kind of ecclef- 
atiical authority in this part of the united kingdom. But there ts full a 
queiiion put by this puzzling divine, which, he probably imagines, it will 
be very difficult to aniwer:—** I epi! oop al ordination goes no farther than 
tee dioceie or dijirict where it was couferred, how came the Bifl ops of 
Scotland to coniecrate a Bilhop for America?” But what Bifhop of Scct- 
land, or of any part of the church, ever fuppoled, that the eflect of epil- 
copa! ordinatian was to be thus limited? Does not our daily practice in 
removing clergymen from one dioceie to another, when fuch removals are 
found expedient, plaity evince the contrary? Yet this isalways done with 
due regard to the authority ef the diocefan; and no clergyman is ‘ettled in 
any charge, but with the expr s content and licence of the ordinary of 
the place, where juch charge lies. In the Confeciation of Bifhops, it is 
obvious, that one National Church mult afift another, when luch brotherly 
aid becomes neceilary, either for introducing or preferving an epifcopal 
fuccefiion ; and, agrees bly to thole apot. olic rules, which laid the foun- 
dation of this fuccetlion, was the firft Proteflant Bifhop contecrated for 

America, with all the p oper recom my end lations , and at the earnest requedt 
over whom he was to 


cut, 


ol the epic Op a} « lerg ) of the State ' Connecis 
preide. As foon as the U hited ee were faurnifhed with a fuflicient 
number of Bit ope ler carrving on the epiicopa ao the aid or inter- 
ference of any other church became unneceilary ; and the Bilhops of Scet- 
land will ; Meake be happy in maintaining that bond of ( ‘hriftian fellow fhip 


with their brethren in America, by wh ich all the found parts of the body 


of Chrilt ought to be knit tovether in peace, and love, and unity, It is 
on the fame principle, that we hold ouriclves to be in communion with 
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the Church of England, and take every opportunity of manifefling our 
carneft defire to be conlidered in that light. Your angry correipondent 
will not allow that this is the cafe, at lealt with reipect to thole who, 


though refiding in Scotland, are not fatisfied with being in communion 
with, but affirm themfelves to be even a part of the Church ot Lngland. 
Towards the conclufion of his letter he ia:s—‘* That the Scottifh Bilhops 
have repeatedly invited us to join in communion “ ith them, [ would with 
to believe, becaule A. B. fo pathetically affects it, did 1 not know the 
contrary to be the fact.”"—I am glad, however, to learn, that he wenld 
with to believe it on any account, as, 1 hope, to convince him, that the 
contrary is not fo much the faét as he imagines. As a proof that it is fo, 
he indeed tells us—— | have lived in Scotland iome years, and never heard 
fuch coalition propofed, except in one place (a country town) and there 
the Englith epifcopal congregation did indeca reject the propoial, becaule 
the Scottith bifhop would infift on the introduction of his own liturgy 
and ufages, which they know to be contrary Lot to the doctrine and dilci- 

line of the church of Emgland.” Here is a ‘ciing of facts en which | mutt 

eg leave to ofier a few remarks, oblerving tiue-order in which they are laid 
before us. That this gentleman has lived m S otland fome years I have no 
doubt; though if that be the cafe, I mufi Uimk if tirange, that ‘ he has 
never heard juch coalition propofed,” as he here ailudes to, except in one 
country town, fince it cert inly was propoied even in the capital of Scot- 
Jand fome years ago; and the propolal, though for a while delayed, was 
then, and {iill is, countenanced by fome very re/pectable charaéters. Nay, 
fuch.a coalition was not only propofed, but actually took place, abeut ten 


Years ago, in the chief town of a county, and*has lately been carried into 


effect in a country parith of this dioce’e, with the entire approbation of all 
concerned. Woaat ** country town” it was in which the “ Englifh epi!- 
copal congregation rejected the propofal,” I know not, but am politively 
certain, that the rejection was not occationed by “ the Scottif bithop’s in- 
fifiing on the introduction of his own liturgy aud ules,” becaufle there is no 
bifhop in Scotland that has a liturgy of his own. The liturgy we all make 
ufe of, in our morning and evening fervice, is precifely that of the church 
of England; and the Scotch communion office, which was firft authorized 
by Charles I. can hardly be {aid “ to be contrary to the doctrine and discipline 
of that church, when it has been warmly approved of by many of her moft 
eminent divines, as perfectly agreeable to the ulage of the primitive church, 
and fuch as can give no caul’ of offence to any well-iniiru@ed chvifiian. 
Yet, fo far from infifting on the ule of this office, the Scoitiih bifhops, in all 
fhe propofals that they have made with regard to the t much detfired 
union, have uniformly agreed, that every Englith clergyman, joining in 
communion with them, thall continue, if be thinks proper, to ule the office 
to which he has been accuftoned, and be fubjecied to nothing that can in 
the leaft interfere with the obligations he came under when he received his 
orders from an Englith bifhop. Such are the terms, on which we are 
not only willing, but anxious to receive thee Englith clergymen into our 
communion: and, if we have not given an invitation te that purpofe in 
fuch a general or public manner as feeins to be required of us, it is merely 
becan.e we know not how éo addre!s them as a body, or how far {uch an 
addre!s would be well received by them. Ii they. will only give us ground 
to believe, that they are no longer dilpofed to maintain that unhappy fepa- 
ration, by which we have been kept at a diftance from each other, they 
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will find us equally forward to put an end to fuch unbecoming divifion, and 
glad to embrace the means by which all our tormer differences may be 
baried in oblivion. 

Your journal, it may be faid, is not the proper channel through which 
this information ought to he conveyed. But there can be no harm in mak- 
ing fe of it tor the purpofe of exciting fome farther delire of communication 
ina friendly manner on both fides; and with that view I thal! affix my name 
arid place of abode to what 1 am now w riting, and conclude my oblerva- 
tions on this inte.efting fubject in. the words of another periodical publie 
cation, in which | find theie very juit and pertinent remarks, (‘ee ADririch 
Critic tor December, 1801, p. 601.) “ It is indeed a very fingular pheno- 
menon in the hiftory of the church, that in Scot!and there are two ditimét 
bodies of epifcopalians, who hold the fame profe fiion of jaith; make ule of 
the fame liturgy; pay allegiance to the fame lovereign ; ; and acknowledge 
the obligation of the’ fame. ‘duties, civil and religious; and yet keep aloof 
from each others’ communion! A Romith prieft, ordained in Spain, pays, 
in this country, canonical obedience to the Catholic bifhop of the diliré in 
which he refides: A Scotch Prefbyterian minifier, when in the north of 
Ireland, officiates in communion with the clafles, or prefbytery, within the 
bounds of which his chapel happens to be fituated: in the primitive church 
no firange preibyter was ever permitted to dilcharge the duties of his fune- 
tion, uniefs he had brought from the bithop of the diocete which he had 
left, dimilfory letters addrefled to the bithop of the divceie in which he 
meant to {ix his refidence ; but in Scotland, it feems, there are many cler- 
gymen, who, having received epicopal orders in England or Ireland, offi- 
ciate In contempt of the bithop of the diocefe, becaute epi'copacy in Scot- 
land is not efiablithed by law! Such conduct is, indeed, as Mr, Daubeny 
lays, ‘ unique in is kind, and unprecedented t in the church.’ It is not only 
what in ecclefiaitical language is called schism, but it is a direct violation of 
that law, obedience to which was to be the charactertfiic of our Saviour's 
difeiples. * By this {hall all men know that ye are my dilciples, if ye have 
love one to another. St. John, xiii, 35.” 

With my fervent prayers for the increafe of this truly chriftian difpofition, 
and every good with for the fuccels of your excellent work, Lam, Sir, 

Your confiant reader, and very faithful humble fe: vant, 

Aberdeen, June \7, 1802. JOUN SKI N NER. 
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T length Nafoleone Buonaparté has iet the feal to his power, 
him! elf to b © pro claimed Contul for life, aud by ahumimng the lirange 

and unheard of authority to nominate his {uccetior, to keep that nomina- 
tion fecret as long as he may chule, to change it as often as he tha!l pleafe, 
finally, to bequeath the Gallic empiie, by his lati wil: and tetiament, 

to his heirs, executers or afligns, as his own r elimple. This is fubftan- 
tially the fact, for the mummery of confalti gy about one eighth part of the 
Po} ulation of the country, and of fubinitting the ine fiion to the delibera- 
tion of a fenate, com pofed of his own creatures and tools, whole oppoltion 
to his will, would be (peed: ly followed by banithment or death, is too ri- 
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difplayed in the Conful’s anfwer to the Conlervative Senate, on receiving 
the communication of their memorable Coasutum, form an exact counter. 
part tothe fcene between our tyrant, the third Richard, and the Mayor 

and Aldermen of London; as delineated by Shakelpeare. An attempt was 
made, fome yearsago, to wath our Blackmoor whit te; and, no doubt, fome 
Horace Walpole, of “the iwentieth ce ntury, will do the fame frie ndly ofhce 
for the Corfican Moor, and probably with the fame fuccefs. 

Perhaps thofe firange, perverle, Sl Baal Lipirits, who conceived Citt- 
Zen pyaporeone to be a friend to freedom, imag ued that having fecured 
the duration of his power, he would immediately deitroy every veltige of 
revolutionary defpoti!m, and efiablith tuch a fyiiem of government in its 
ftead, as thould in deed; and in tiuth, exhibit to the aftoniihe i world, * the 
mofi flupendous monument of human happine!s which had ever been rear 
ed by human wildom;” and fo realize the patriotic dreams of that “ frst 
of statesmen,” Mr. Charles Fox. Hi fuch hopes were really entertained, they 
mult have be ‘n compictely de ‘iroyed the moment the precious charter of 
Gallic liberty, formed by the fiat of the Cortican Conful, was announced 
to the gaping muliitude. We have tubwuilled to the difgutiing tatk of pe- 
rufing and reperuling this twentieth, or thirtieth, new contitiuuion, to which 
the Swwereign Peoile of the great and emancipated nation have been come 
manded to {wear obedience. Such a mals of p itical imbectlity and pros 
fligacy never before di'graced a nation, claiming any rank among the cl 
vilized ftates of the globe; it 4s infinitely worle than any of the preceding 
revolutionary codes, ‘abberd and arbitrary as moit of them were. In vain 
does the friend of rational freedom look for hat difcrimination of powers, 
that definition of duty, that official reiponfibility, and that Jegal depend- 


ence, without which no political independence, no publ.c hberty, can’ 


pollibly exift; thefe meaus of fecurity to the fubject, thele guards of focial 
happinels, the: e protectors of civil rights, are no athe ‘re to be found in the 
Confular charter. It exhibits one rade, though not indigested, mals of 
harth, difgutiing, iron de‘potifm. ‘Through every part of it, in the mi- 
nuteli pogutations, as in its mot important provifions, nothing is {een but 
the ConsuL; in HIM is virtually united the whole of the executive, the 
legiflative, an id the pacicsat powers at this mock republic ; like her, his 
authority ts ove and indivisible; it pervades every part of the body politic ; 
it is re a to no ae reitrained by no modifications ; con fined by 

no limits, His will is abfolute; it fiops all deliberation; annihilates ail 
haw; and overleaps all forms. The force of magic could not produce more 
wonderful effects. In thert, from the creation to th e pre tent day, in no 
port of the world has fuch a ftyftematized code of abfolute power been 
unpofed on the peo] ple. Delp otifm has, indeed, e nided in various coun- 
tries, and does {iill exit. in many parts of Afia;—but, inno com try pr 
frate, has it been before formed into a system, reduced to writixe. and @i- 
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vided into sections ;——belules the molt ablotute and powerful fovereign of 
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Majetty affects to profes, become his tool and his inflrament. Even pub- 
lic opin’ m which has been ever iuppoted to operate as a moral check upon 
the muit deipotic princes, has neither clicacy por intiuence ppyn_ him.—It 
may inde ed be urged that certain modes and lors ot proc ceding are pre- 


feribed, in judicial caics, by the conititutional ec Tis true they are. 
But the power alngied net the Contul renders them — iupotent and Du- 
gatory; and dis ¢ onduet conllitutes the velit explanation of their efficacy, 
{t is a fact too notorious to admit of diipute or doubt, that the Conful has, 
on various ns exercifed the power Of arreiting and punithing indi- 
viduals, for acts not declared to be criminal by any law, without oblerv- 
ing any of the confiitet ional forms, and without even the appearance of 
any trial. On all thefe oceations his will has been the fub{titate for law s 
he has fo-med the c:ime, arrefted the offender, decided on his guilt, and 
puniihed him with imprifonment, exile, or traniportation; and, in tome 
cates, the punt hment, we are allured, has extended much farther. —If then 
the perfon placed at the head of the gove-nment has a right, (in violation 
ofthat maxim of general law, that principle of jul itice, which declares that 
a man may fay or do any thing which the law docs not prohibit) to treat 
as a crime an act which no law forbids; and, by lis maadaic alone, to de- 
prive any fubject of his fe or liberty, can it be dewied that he is, to all 
intents and purpoles, a deipot; or that his power is ma’ ked by every attri- 
bufe and characteriitic of tyranny? What would Britons fay, (and fay 
with juitice} if their own beioved fovercign, whole perfonal conduct gives 
him every claim to their relpect and love, who ne ver fold his pri oners of 
war for fiaves to anally, who never directed the defiruction of a village 
and the maiiacre of its imbhabitants, without di tinction of age or fex, for 
daring to refent the brutal miolence of one of bis folders ; = never pre- 
fided over a fimilar flaughter of: the fubjects of a fi sendly power, fur pre- 
fuming to make a vain atte mpt to defe ‘nd their lives a; gain! i enemies who 
would not allow them to {urrender;—who never ordered the murde ‘Tr, in 
cold blood, of 4500 captives who had yielded to his arms ;-—-who never 
publickly renouticed his Redeemer; nor ever violated any of his dutses to 
God or man; if ed were to aflume and to exercife fuch ar i" over their 
lives or libertics?—Wou'd they not deem dim an iniupportable tyrant, and 
themselves moit a! 1 ‘ct flaves? 

Thus then /) actice combines with theory to render the sovereton p: ‘ople of 
the Great nation the mo{t wretched flaves that vegetate en the iace of the 
earth. All the gloomy predictions of Mr. Burne, w hich, eloquent as 
they were, were (till lefs diftinguithed lor their eloquence than their wif- 
dom, have been completely fullifled, and the French revolution, the pre- 
tended itruggle for Aderty, has terminated mn a military defpotiim ; a Cone 
ful, the « lefpor s—the bayone - the miniiter ¢ (lois ower.—For shi . did ihe 
miferable people of that guilty country, murder their lawful fovereign, juft, 
mild, and monignan tas he was!—for tis did they proccribe their nobility ; 
plunder the: ir clergy; anmhilate their laws; detiroy the tources of their 
prot enty; dry t lp » the current of their happinets ; subdue the beit feelings 
of their nature 5 and render their native land one continued {cene of de- 
folation and blood ! 

Our aile:tion, that the laf new conftitulion is even worfe be its pre- 
deceilors may, poilibly, fiartle tuoie who have caticovered fomething of 


. . . a ’ . 
mildness and equity, which bave, un! jappil, , cap ur Oo ¢e! vation in the 


prefent government of France. But let the former codes be examined, 


and, 
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and, with all their marks of madnefs and abfurdity, there will be found, in 
every one of them, at leat some regulations favourable to freedom, and 
correfponding with the avowed principles on which they were founded. 
And it is reiarkable, that, in no code, before the laft, were formal pro- 
vifions for the freedom of fpeech and of the prefs omitted ; however grols- 
ly thofe provifions may have been violated by the tyrants who have fuc- 
ceflively exercifed the {upreme power of the country. The framer of the 
new code, too, has added infult to injury, in proclaiming its batis to be 
liberty and equality; unlels, indeed, he meant diderty of oppresston, and equality 
of slavery. As well might he have inferibed on the laft priion of Louis the 
V6th— Lhe Temple of Freedom ! * 

As to the fress, the Firlt Conful has gained a complcte afcendancy over 
it, im every part of the continent of Europe, trom the Tiber to the Thames, 
from the Lena to the Scheldt. Not a tyllable can be uttered, refpecting 
his paft or prefent conduét, or his ‘future views, in that vast extent of 
country. It is no matter for furprile, therefore, that he fhould make fimt 
Inr attempts to filence the Britith pre{s,—that lait palladium of Britith li- 
berty. Remonftrances on its freedom were very early preferred to the 
government, by his envoy in this country, even before he was veiied with 
any diplomatic authority or character; attempts were afterwards made to 
bide the prefs, by the agency of one of his poetatiers difpatched hither for 
the purpole; but, this having failed, no doubt to his great aitonillment, 
the language of remonftrance was refumed, and recourie even had to 
threats. [nraged, however, at the dithculties which be experienced, in 
the tranfaéction of this important buiinels, he wented his rage to the world ; 
and, on the th of Augult, in his own official Gazette, the Monireur, there 
appeared one of the molt grofs and infamous libels upon the Britith fove- | 
reign and government, that ever iffued from the preis. That we may 
not be tufpecied of exaggeration, we fhall infert the article at length. 

“| The Tines, which is faid to be under minifierial mfpection, 1s filled 
with perpetual invectives again‘t France. Two of its four pages are every 
day employed in giving currency to the groflett calumnies. All that 1ma- 
gination can depict, that is low, vile, and bale, is by that milerable paper 
attributed to the French government. What 1s its end? Who pays it? 
What does it wiih to effect? 


. A French Journal edited by fome milerable emigrants, the remnant of 


the moft impure, a vile refufe, without country, without honour, fullied 
with crimes which it is not in the power of any amneiiy to wath away, 
ouidoes even the Times, 

* Eleven brhops, prefided ever by the atrocious bifhop of Arras, rebels 
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* And yet, fo funk in degradation are thefe mighty republicans, that 
congratulatory addrefies, reniete with the mott fulome ‘adulation, have 
been prefented to the Firfi Contul, who has not only been, foo'ishly, called 
the benefactor of mankind, but, impioully, the Providence of Eavese /—But 
this will excite no furprite in the minds of thofe who have perufe | the me- 
morable colleQion of addre Tes, prefeuted, by the fame ood citizens, to his 
worthy predecellor Roderspierre, Who was tiyled a pew planet in the hea- 
vens, and whofe face was given to a picure of the Deity; nor will it even 
aflonith juch as only semember the dedication oF that good patriot Verar. 
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to their country and to the church, have aflembled in London. They print 
libels againtt the bilhops and the French cle tgy; they injure the govern- 
ment and the Pope, who have reetiablithed the peace of the gospel amangit 
vad millions of C bri (lians. 

The Ite of Jerfey is full of Brigands, condemned to death by the tri- 
mane for crimes committer 1 fub! equent to the peace ; jor alljailinations, 
robberies, and the practic ‘es of an incendiary. 

« The treaty of Amiens {tipulates, that perfons accufed of crimes, of 
murder, for inilance, {hall ber refpectively delivered up. The atiatins who 
are at Jerley y are, on the contrary,.re ceived, 1 hey depart from thence 
unmolefted, in fithing boats, difembarked on our coatts, afjaliinate the 
richeft proprietors, and burn the tlacks of corn and the barns. 

“ Georges wears openly at 1. — m his red ribband, asa re COMpaNce 
for the infernal machine which defiroyed a part of Paris, and killed thirty 
women and children, or peac cable Siitneins. This fpecial protection au- 
thorizes a belief, that if he had tucceeded he would have been honoured 
with the Order of the Garter. 

« Let us make fome reflections on this firange conduét of our neigh- 
bours. 

“ When two great nations make peace, is it for the purpofe of recipro- 
cally exciting troubles, or to engage and pay forcrimes? Is it for the 
purpole of giving money and protection to ali men who wth to troubie 
the ftate? Andas to the liberty of the pi els, is a country to be at libert 
to {peak ofa nation, friendly, and newly reconciled, in a manner whi ch 
they durfi not {peak of a eer ernment againit whom they were prolec uling 
a deadly war? 

«« Is not one nation refpnalitte to another nation for allthe a@s and all 
the conduét of its citizens? Do not a&s of partiament even prohibit allied 
governments, or their ambafladors, to be infulied ? 

“It is faid that Richelieu, under Louis XII. affified the revolution in 
England, and contributed to bring Charles the Firft to the feaffold. M. 
de Choileul, and after him, the muiniliers of Louis XVI. doubtlefs excited 
the infurrection in America. The late Englith minifiry have had their re- 
venge: they excited the mailacres of September, and influenced their 
movements, by means of waich Louis X\ [. perithed oa the {caffold, and 
by means of which our principal manulacturing cities, fuch as Lyons, were 
deflroyed. 

“Ts it fill withed that this feries of movements and influence, which 
has been productive of fuch calamitous confequences to both tates, fur fo 
many ages, fhould be prolonged? Would it not be more ratonable, and 
more conformabie to the refults of experience, to make ufe of the re cipro- 
cal influence of proper commercial relations, as the means of protecting 
commerce, of preventing the fabrication ot falle money, and oppoling a 
refuge to criminals? 

« Belides, what refult can the Englifi government exneét, from fo- 
menting the troubles of the church? from receiving and vomiting back up- 
on our territory the brigands of the Cofes-du-Nord and Morbihan, covered 
with the blood of the belt and richeit proprietors of tho’e unfortunate de- 
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partments, from {preceding by every means, initead of fevere 


all the calumnies circulated by Englith writ rs, or by the French prefs at 
London. Do they not know that the French goverment is now more fo- 
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lidly e' Mahtihed than the Englifh government? And do they think that 
reciprocity will be difficult for the French government. 

“ What would be the effectsof fuch an exchange of injuries, of the in- 
fluence of infurrectional sseinaitiaiinh. of the protection and encouragement 
granted to allaflins? What would be gained to civilization, to the com- 
maaece and the happine!s of both nations ? 

« Either the Ing! ith government authorizes anc d tolerates thofe public 
sad private crimes, in which cafe it cannot be faid that fuch cor mf ict Is 
confiltent with B itil gene rofity, civilization, and honour; or it cannot 
prevent them, in which cafe it does not delerve the name of a government ; 
above a!l, if it does not po Te!s the means of repreiling alla! Gaation and ca- 
lumny, and protecting focial order ?’ 

Our limite will not allow us to give a regular and full anfwer to all the 
grofs calumnies contained in this precious article, which, we have ver 
good rea'‘on to believe, was written either by the Firft Conful himfelf, or 


‘by his hopeful brother Lucien. We cannot, however, difmils it without a 


few brief obfervations. Whatever articles we have read Ls » the Times, or 
in the Morning Post where the animadvertions on the Coniu'ar government 
have been infinitely fonger, are not to be compared for ftrength of cen- 
fuce, or force of condemnation, with numerous difquifitions on ‘th e¢ Britith 
government which have i/fued within the la!l year (rom the Parifian preffes. 
Has the Conful forgotten his 's ovum Memora! ble dee “I ation Of the incompatibi- 
lity of the comextstence of the British monarchy with the French republic, fo much in 
the fli: and Ipirit of the ried article ? “Ii ke have forgotten it, we have 
not. The libel on the emigrants, who facrificed every thing to their at- 
tachment to their religion, and thet ir lawful foverei; gil, 18 per fect! y in cha- 
racter; thorgh it be fomewhat novel for a government whhe h has robbed 
2 large body of men of their patrimony, ‘and expeiled them from their 
country, to make fuch robbery and fuch expulien a matter of acculation 
again! tthem. But we fuppo! e that this forms a part of the mildne re and 
equity which certain acute obfervers have diicovered in the prelent govera- 
ment of France. We cannot, however, here refrain from a kine with 
what propriety men who have been fo outrageoufly libelled, to grofsly 
calumniated, can be mayen cted to acriminal profecution, by his M lajelty's 
attorney general too, for merely cutting a joke upon a man by whole au- 
thority, at leaft, and to ple afe whom, thelfe libcls and calumnies were 
publifhed. 

From what ts here faid about the treaty of Amiens it is eafy to perceive 
what a convenient confiruction will be hercafter put upon it, by the Con- 
ful, whenever any circumftance of mterefi or caprice may call tor its vio- 
lation. —Though ‘all the ftipulations of that livaty will be rcligioully ob- 
ferved by the government and the country, yet be fore an y man can be < ap- 
pret enced and fent out of the —. on a char; ge of m urder pre‘erred 

againtt him bya French e nvoy, a law n it pals to give ellect to that part 
i the treaty, which makes fuch pre wika n. No law, to that effect, has 
eh patied; and there exifis no power n the country to do what the Conful 
vere foimpecioully demands. — Perhaps ‘his Confular Majelty will be equally 
furprife ‘dto hear, that the Bisnor of Arxas, who lives under the protec- 
tion of Britith laws, could profecute and puntih the pe aig and publith- 
ers of every paper which has re printed the libellous attack upon him, and 
even the author of the avticle ‘a mielf, were he refident in iste country. — 
The aflertion that our fovere: g0 bellows honours and rewards on assassins 
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g fo infamoully falfe, fo horribly indecent, that we are ata lofs for words 
to expre{s our fenfe of it. Bat, a mult be confetled, that fuch a charge 
tomes with area propriety from one who complains of the freedom of 
the Brith pre The “ reflections” wile follow this falle flatement of 
facts, are the gn Pree offsprings of ignorance and malice. If the author 
had ever read our parliainentary geo which are ciuculated throughout 


Europe, he would have {pared his falthoods refpe¢ ling our freedom of ob- 


fervation on hofitle and on allied governments. Myr Pitt’s comments on 
the revolutionary government Of France, and Mr. Fox’s animadveriions on 


all the powers who were in alliance with us during the late war, would 
have fufhced to convince him of his error. W! hen this petulant writer al- 
firmed that the /ate Exelish ministry excited the maflacres of September, and 
other enormities tn France, he probably had forgotten, that Mr. get 904 
ron and Lord Hawkespury were members of that minitiry, and, 
members a!fo of the Privy Council, concurred in adviting alk the. meatures 

which were purlued by the government, during the war. If then the 
miniliry really excited the‘e horrid murders which rouzed the indignation 
of all Europe, (and i in which, by the bye, one of the Firit Contul’s col- 
leagues in Egypt is known to hi ave taken a leading + i the prefent mi- 
nifiers muit have been farti. criminis. And how can luc h an accula- 
tion be reconciled with the high ciebiag given, by the Confular journals, 
of our prefent premier? Jt may be convenient to certain perfor is in France 
to encourage the novel idea that the act of making peace obliterates the 
crime of murder, and purge s the atlaflin from his guilt: but, furely, paflion 
pre? ®ailed over reafon when othe public attention was thus called to massa- 
cves, ere the fcenes of Tenasco,* dle vandria,t anc l Jaffaz were craied from their 
minds:—The fact is, that the aflertion is as falfe as it is infamous; and the 
whole article difp! ays an a lmirable { {fpecimen of modern French liberty, 
which confifts in faying and doing whatever the Co niu | pleafes to fay or 
do, and in preventing ot vers from faying or doing < any thing which he does 
not pleafe thould be | aid or done. It alto unfolds, ina very clear point of 
view his notions refpecting the nature of a government 3 he not deeming 
that deferving the name of a government, wkich is not fuperior to law! 
Since the publication of this libel, the Conful has prehibit d. not by virtue 
of any exiting law, but by the fole virtue of th it abfolute p wer which 
we have proved ins to po! lels, the entry | ofall Britith new!fpapers into 
his dominions. Here he has done right; if he find himlell fo deficient in 
argument as to be unable to anfwer, worn. th the  medit im of his wwiters 
end journalifts, the objections which are urged 2 t his political conduct, 
it is highly prudent m him to prevent his (abies 3 ‘fe yn reading thofe ob- 
jedtions. Kas est et ab hoste teceri; and, therefore, he may be taught by us, 
that he will reap more credit and greater aaw anfage from fuch an exereie 
of his power, than by vain attempts to fulence the Britith preis, and to dc- 
{troy the effence of Britith freedom. 

Our obfervations, curtailed as they are, on the two grand topic: s, of the 

laft new French conilitution, and the libel in the Aontevr, have been ex- 
tended {fo far, as to dilable us from animadverting, as we intended, on va- 
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* See Mr. Pitt's memorable tpeech. 

+ See Buonaparte’s own account of his firft exploit in Pgypt, in the AL- 
miteur. 
- t See Mo-ier’s Tract, and the pofifcript to the fecond edition of Mr. 
Windhai’s tpeech, 
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rious other fubje‘ts of political importance. The monflrous conncctiag 
between France and Rutha; the views of thofe powers and of Prutiia; the 
fyftematic humiliation of the .houfe of Auftria; the plunder of the minor 
ftates of Ge rmany. ycleped lndemniti ee = annexation .of Piedmont te 
France; the fcliilm in the Helvetic re public ; the ftrange ttate of the new 
kingdom of Etvuria; the fingula " teception in. France of the jeading mem- 
bers of the late arenes in the Britath parliament; and the dangerous i ill 
nels of Mr. Pitt;—al!, in our « nception, portending mifchiel to our own 
country, call for dtitinct and lepa. ‘ate diicul Kon, opening a field of enquiry 
fertile in important leilons, to the flatefman and the patriot.” It is impol- 
fible to view the actual tate of Europe, without the bittereit regret for the 
patt, the deepelt concern for the prelent, and the moil gloomy apprehen- 
fions forthe future. May that good Providence, to whom alone our fafety 
hitherto is to be alcribed, turn from us the evils which we deplore, and 
avert the more /erious calamities which we dread ! 

But, though we are thus compelled to polipone our obfervations on 
many important p ints; we cann ot clofe this bret fumma:y without mott 
earnelily direéting the attention of our m ee to one particular objeét. 


It is a fae, unlefs we are go oisly mi! informe 1, that many thoufands of 


French Republicans are actually refi ident in the metropolis and its vicinity, 
and that thofe’ precautions wh ich are adopted i in France refpeciing the ad- 
miffion of foreigners into the country are who! > neglected here. It is alfo 
known that General ANoxeosst, the expected ambatiader from the Firit 
Confal, witl bring with him a complete fiaff, and a large retinue of general 
and-other officers. The coniequence is io obvious that it is needlefs for us 
to ftate it. Whether Buonaparte has fixedom this general, as his ambatla- 
dor at the court of St. James’s, becautfe he is sot a Frenchman, or becaule 
he was the perfon app oited, during the war, 40 maintain a eS gets nee 
with all the traitors and difaffected in Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
concert with them the various plans fuggefted for the invation of this 
country, we prefume not to decide. We do’ not allude to thefe circum- 
fiances with a view to impute blame to the General or his Matter, for any 
fchemes or tranlactions planne ‘d or perpetrated in times of hottility; but 
merely with a view to rouze the vigilance of our government, an to urge 
them to the adoption of fuch meafures as may be found, on inveltigation, 
to be neceflary for felt-prefervation po lelf-deience. Nor will our Minis 
fiers wonder at our fears when they recollec the real object of Galois? mi'- 
jion to England ; ; and remember that the writer of this article » by deteéting 
and expoting it to the adminifiration of that day,.was the caule of that 
order which forbade Gallcis to come within le{s tharr ten miles of the capi- 
tal. Being thus difappointed in ‘his projecis, he immediately left the 
country and returned to France. 
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T O CORRE SPONDE NTS. 

The Gentleman to hagies the letter of “a rraruge Rovatist,” dated 
Lombard-itreet, So pt. 1, was addreiied, was prevented, by his abfence 
from town, from noticing it in the mannc ir prefe ribed. “He now, therefore, 
acknowledges the receipt of the communication through this channel, afd 
fhall be happy to receive fulure communications from the fame quarler.— 
He could with to addrefs a private letter to the Royalist, who may impli- 
citly rely on the moft honourable and rigid | fecre y. 
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Exrearem.—ln the Anagram on Sir} arancis Bu: -dett—for Burdet, read 
Burdett, 
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